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O Lord, I love the habitation of Thy house, 
and the place where Thy glory dwells. 


—Psalm 26:8 
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PREFACE 


‘A people which takes no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ancestors will never achieve 
anything worthy to be remembered with pride by re- 
mote descendants.’’ These words from the pen of the 
English historian, Macauley, represent an appropriate 
summary of the inspiration which gave birth to this 
volume, the spirit which accompanied its preparation, 
and the hopes which now attend its publication and 
distribution. 


This carefully documented history will serve as a 
link between today’s extensive work of the Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church, and the interesting past out of 
which it has grown. Those who have shared in its prep- 
aration were led to do so in the belief that the use of 
history is to give value to the present hour and its 
duty. Such belief is well expressed in the motto of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society: Only the key of yes- 
terday unlocks tomorrow. 


All who read these pages must be impressed by the 
rich heritage in amount and degree of devotion to 
Christ and His Kingdom upon which Overbrook 
Church is built. Many will undoubtedly be led to re- 
solve more fully to live up to the responsibilities im- 
posed by so rich a heritage. 


Like the Bible, this book is the work of several 
writers who have labored at different times, but always 
under the direction and supervision of a single guiding 
spirit. Individuals who have contributed toward its 
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preparation have been acknowledged in the editor’s 
‘‘appreciation.’’ One additional word of appreciation 
should now be expressed to the editor himself—for he, 
more than any other individual, is responsible for this 
book. Overbrook members, present and future, owe to 
Lester W. Minchin a debt of gratitude for the nu- 
merous hours he has invested over a period of many 
months so that this published history might become 
reality. 


Surely this volume, which notes with pride the 
achievements of our ‘‘remote ancestors,’’ is itself one 


achievement of the present worthy to be remembered 
with pride by our ‘‘remote descendants. ’’ 
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The Founders—Wistar Morris and 
Charles Wood 


They were among the fortunate ones—those thirty 
Scotch-Irish families that had come, toward the close 
of the nineteenth century, to work on Wistar Morris’ 
estate just outside Philadelphia, adjacent to Over- 
brook. The rolling fields, the rich soil, and the tem- 
perate climate produced good crops and provided 
abundant pasture. It was pleasant to work for the 
Quaker landowner, for with all his dignity Wistar 
Morris was a kindly, human person who knew each of 
his workers by name. They would see him, straight 
and tall, riding his favorite horse over the acreage— 
the land which is now much of the Green Hill Farms 
area and on which stand the Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary buildings, Lankenau Hospital and 
Friend’s Central School. Scattered about this heavily 
wooded estate were cottages for the men and their 
families. 


SomMEetTHING MISSING 


Yet for all these advantages something was miss- 
ing. Presbyterians all, for these folk had belonged to 
this Denomination in their native land, they missed the 
opportunity to worship in their accustomed manner. 
What was missing? There was no Presbyterian 
Church anywhere near the Morris estate! 
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2 The Place Where Thy Glory Dwells 


As Wistar Morris mingled with his workers, he 
often heard them speak of the ‘‘kirk back home in 
Ireland, the Presbyterian Kirk,’’ and he pondered on 
their situation. He thought of how the great acreage 
was really a small community in itself. He thought of 
the neighbors beyond: the Taylor farm just up City 
Line and the mansion of John B. Gest a little farther 
out that same road. He knew that every year more 
people from the city spent their summers nearby in 
cool, shady Merion. There was talk of a summer 
boarding house. The community was growing; per- 
haps it needed a church. 


Wistar Morris decided to speak to his future son- 
in-law, the Reverend Charles Wood, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Germantown, to see if he be- 
lieved that there should be a Presbyterian Church at 
Overbrook. Charles Wood was interested immediately, 
and following his expressed desire to help, the two men 
decided to invite the workers on the estate to meet on 
Sunday evenings for worship at the Morris home. Mr. 
Wood agreed to make the long trip by horseback from 
Germantown to Overbrook each Sunday and conduct 
services in both places, until such time as an Overbrook 
Church could be organized and its own minister in- 
stalled. From the first meeting the men and women 
enjoyed these gatherings in the friendly living room 
of this gracious employers’ spacious house. There they 
sang well-loved hymns and prayed together; there they 
heard brief messages from the dynamic young minister. 


Tris LiperaAL OFFER 


Wistar Morris was a man of action as well as of 
vision. When he saw how much the Sunday evening 
services in his home meant to the men and women who 
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4 The Place Where Thy Glory Dwells 


attended them, he talked with Charles Wood again. 
‘*Charles, we cannot delay; these people need a church 
of their own. Thee can help me bring this about. 
There are good and influential men who own nearby 
farms. Perhaps they, too, will assist us in forming a 
church.’’ 


Charles Wood agreed that the time had come to 
make dreams a reality. Nor was this difficult, for the 
two men made a list of twenty-three friends and neigh- 
bors whom they thought might be interested. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris sent invitations to these neighbors to come 
to their home on December 11, 1888, to discuss the 
formation of a new Presbyterian Church. Everyone 
came who had been invited. The group settled around 
the huge fireplace and looked expectantly at their host. 
Mr. Morris turned to an invited friend, the Reverend 
William H. Miller, and asked him to open the meeting 
with prayer. Then, declining to take further leader- 
ship, he suggested that a chairman be appointed from 
among those present. The choice was John B. Gest. 
Then William T. Harris was elected secretary. The 
group was ready for the next item of business. 


Slowly, Wistar Morris rose to his feet. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, before you take further action, may I say that 
should you decide to form a Presbyterian church, I 
would like to place an offer before you—an offer of a 
tract of land, about an acre I should say, on which to 
build a church. The land that I have in mind is at the 
southeast corner of Lancaster Pike and City Line, 
diagonally across from my farm. There you would be 
within the city limits, yet adjacent to the suburban 
area, which I am sure we all feel will soon begin to 
grow and expand.’’ 


The Founders O 
With that, Wistar Morris sat down. There was 
a brief buzz of conversation which clearly indicated 
enthusiasm. Quickly they settled down to the business 
of appointing George W. Barr, Samuel Croft, Alex- 
ander K. Dixon, William T. Harris, Dr. Charles A. 
Service, John B. Gest, Wistar Morris and the Reverend 
Charles Wood as an advisory committee to consider the 
offer. Before the evening was over, this advisory com- 
mittee had asked Samuel Croft and William T. Harris 
to investigate other possible sites for a church building, 
so that they might proceed with care in deciding on the 
location. 


Nine days later, on December 20, 1888, the advisory 
committee met to hear this report of the committee on 
location: ‘‘We have called the committee to consider 
the generous offer of Mr. Wistar Morris of a site for a 
Presbyterian Church at Overbrook, consisting of an 
acre at the southeast corner of Lancaster and City 
Avenues, Philadelphia. Your committee has gone over 
the ground thoroughly and cannot find any situation to 
equal the one Mr. Morris suggests. It is convenient to 
Bala and Merion, and to a congregation of thirty fam- 
ilies in whom Mr. Morris is interested; it is within 
walking distance of Overbrook station; it is situated 
on high ground, and is in every respect desirable. It 
is the judgment of this committee that we accept this 
liberal offer.’’ 


There were nods of approval on every side. Be- 
fore this historic meeting was over, the unanimous 
decision had been made to erect a church on that site, 
at a cost of from $10,000 to $15,000. A building com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Wistar Morris, 
Samuel Croft, and William T. Harris. This com- 
mittee’s task was to receive plans and bids for a build- 
ing that was to be used as a Presbyterian Church. 
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A CxuurcH Is Born 


Members of the committee were not long in finding 
an architect and a builder. The plans which seemed 
most suitable were those prepared by Mr. Addison 
Hutton, architect. The $8,510 building contract was 
awarded to Mr. I. M. Green. This amount, together 
with the cost of items not included, such as church 
furnishings, organ, lighting, and other necessary equip- 
ment, totaled $14,767, a sum just within the limits of 
the top figure allowed by the committee. 


As soon as the frost was out of the ground in the 
spring of 1889 work on the proposed church structure 
began. On October 31, 1889, a little group gathered 
to lay the cornerstone. Prominent among them were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wistar Morris, the Reverend and Mrs. 
Charles Wood, Mr. George W. Barr, Mr. John B. Gest, 
and Mr. William T. Harris. Mr. Wood read from the 
Scriptures and offered a prayer that God would bless 
the building and those who were to use it for His work 
and worship. Then they placed within the stone cer- 
tain secular and religious papers from Philadelphia 
and New York, together with a narrative of the story 
of how Overbrook Church was started. 


Since Overbrook’s new church was to be a part of 
the Presbyterian denomination, there remained an 1m- 
portant procedure of the Presbytery within whose 
bounds the church was erected. On February 3, 1890, 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia North met to make offi- 
cial the organizing of the Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Harris attended and reported to members 
of the Presbytery that services were already being held 
in the newly completed church and that attendance had 
grown, in a very brief time, from 75 to some 120 or 
150 persons. The Reverend Charles Wood stated that 
thirty persons had signified their intention of uniting 
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with the newly built church as soon as its organization 
was effected. ‘‘Our building is free from debt,’’ he 
added proudly. The Presbytery then appointed a com- 
mittee to proceed with the organization of the church 
congregation. 


Ten days later, on Thursday afternoon, February 
13, 1890, a serious company met in the sanctuary of 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church to dedicate their new 
church home. Those who had been invited to come 
from the city for the occasion were instructed to get 
off the train at Overbrook, ‘‘the first station on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad after leaving Philadelphia.’’ 
Many carriages rolled up the driveway that led from 
Lancaster Avenue to the side door of the church. As 
they halted, men in long black overcoats and bowler 
hats assisted their wives who were dressed in sweeping 
fur-trimmed woolen coats over bustled dresses. Among 
the happiest of those present was Wistar Morris; for 
the birth of Overbrook Church was a dream come true 
for him. 


Charles Wood had charge of the services. The 
well-known Henry Van Dyke, pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, preached the sermon. 
Others who took part in the dedicatory service were 
the Reverend R. H. Fulton, pastor of Philadelphia’s 
Northminster Presbyterian Church; Dr. J. M. Crowell, 
Secretary of the American Sunday School Union; and 
Dr. James R. Miller, Editorial Superintendent of the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. Sol- 
emnly in the presence of God and men, this company 
of worshippers dedicated the Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church. 


From Farm To City 


Against the background of the rapidly crowing 
city of Philadelphia with its Quaker influence, Over- 
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brook Presbyterian Church had its beginning. From 
‘‘Penn’s Green Country Town’’ the old colonial city 
was developing, at the turn of the century, into a thriv- 
ing metropolis with good port facilities, expanding in- 
dustry, and commerce. The gracious old homes in 
‘‘Center City’? had a look of settled wealth. West 
Philadelphia was developing rapidly. The University 
of Pennsylvania was in a program of expansion. The 
area of Thirty-second and Market Streets had become 
a center of commercial growth. 


Fairmount Park, a beauty spot, was the finest 
and largest city park in the United States. Driving 
from Fairmount Park along City Line, one went 
through timbered country, passing occasional farms 
set back from the dirt road. Eventually one came to 
Lancaster Pike along which heavy Conestoga wagons 
had once rolled westward to Lancaster, and beyond. 
In 1880 Lancaster Pike had been made a macadam road. 
It ran from Overbrook to Paoli—some seventeen miles. 
For the first few years after Overbrook Church was 
erected, a toll gate remained on the Pike just beyond 
City Line. The users of the road resented its presence 
and were irritated at having to forfeit pennies for the 
privilege of using it, even though they were on foot. 


Diagonally across from the church, lying between 
the Pike and what is now Haverford Road, was Wistar 
Morris’ 300 acres of fertile farmland. The Morris 
home stood at the site of the present Friend’s Central 
School. Near it, close to Indian Run Creek, was a 
gracious old dwelling known as ‘‘The Revolutionary 
House.’’ Scattered here and there were the cottages 
of the Morris employees. From the hill where Lanke- 
nau Hospital now stands, one could see the gray stone 
buildings of the original St. Charles Borromeo Semi- 
nary—buildings that are still standing. The old Taylor 
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farm house could also be seen near Overbrook Station, 
on the north side of the tracks, where it still stands 
hidden behind a high hedge. Cornfields covered the 
area south of Lancaster Avenue between City Line 
and Sixty-third Street. The little stone church was 
truly a country church in a farm area. 


For the first few years of its existence, Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church was the only house of worship in 
the vicinity. Our Lady of Lourdes Roman Catholic 
Church was not erected untl 1894, and the Episcopal 
Memorial Church of St. Paul four years later. The 
distance to the nearest Presbyterian church was meas- 
ured in miles. 


By 1890, the city of Philadelphia began to change. 
Downtown, in ‘‘Center City,’’ tall buildings were 
erected. The Market Street Elevated Line was built 
to 69th Street in early 1900 and that rural community 
grew into the present congested center. Such rapid 
transportation laid the foundations for the later migra- 
tion from the city to the suburbs. Overbrook, like other 
suburban communites, developed rapidly from farm 
to city. An extensive home-building project known 
as ‘‘Overbrook Farms’’ was projected and promoted 
in the area immediately surrounding the church. 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 
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II 
The Ministry of Charles R. Erdman 


When Charles R. Erdman stepped into the pulpit 
of Overbrook Presbyterian Church on Easter Sunday, 
1891, some of the older people in the congregation 
thought he looked a bit young for a preacher. But as 
the service progressed they could not help noticing his 
sincerity, dignity, and poise. By the time he had 
finished his sermon, the congregation felt that this 
young Princeton Theological Seminary student had a 
spiritual outlook on life which, balanced by a gentle 
humor, had won him to their hearts. 


Tur YounGc PREACHER 


At the close of the service, small groups of mem- 
bers gathered at the back of the church and on the 
lawn to discuss this protégé of Dr. Charles Wood, 
whom he had suggested as the first full-time minister. 


‘‘He’s just the kind we need: A young man for our 
young church,’’ someone said. 


‘‘But I understood Dr. Wood to say that Mr. Erd- 
man has another year to complete at Seminary,’’ some- 
one else observed. 


Another remarked: ‘‘No harm in asking if he can 
work out a program which will include both work and 
study. Most of these young preachers aren’t afraid 
of work—they relish it, and this one looks like that 
kind to me!’’ 


At a congregational meeting on April 20, 1891, 
Charles R. Erdman was unanimously elected minister 
and the following official call was prepared: 
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The congregation of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church being, on sufficient grounds, well 
satisfied of the ministerial qualifications of you, 
Charles R. Erdman, and having good hopes from 
our past experience of your labors that your min- 
istrations in the gospel will be profitable to our 
spiritual interests, do earnestly call and desire 
you to undertake the pastoral office in said con- 
gregation; promising you in the discharge of your 
duty all proper support, encouragement and obedi- 
ence in the Lord. And that you may be free from 
worldly cares and avocations, we hereby promise 
and oblige ourselves to pay to you the sum of 
Twelve Hundred Dollars in regular monthly pay- 
ments, during the time of your being and continu- 
ing the regular pastor of this church. In testi- 
mony thereof we have respectively subscribed our 
names, this twentieth day of April A.D. 1891. 


(signed) Wii11am T. Harris 
JOHN B. Gust 
SaMUEL CROFT 
Attested by 
Moderator of the meeting. 


This certifies that I moderated the congregational 
meeting of the Overbrook Presbyterian Church, 
at which the within call was made, and that the 
vote was altogether unanimous, and that Messrs. 
W. T. Harris: John B. Gest: and Samuel Croft 
were authorized to sign the call on behalf of the 
Congregation, and that Mr. W. T. Harris was 
appointed a Commissioner to prosecute the call 
before Presbytery. 


Overbrook, Pa. 4.20.1891 Moderator (signed) 


Cuas. Woop 
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The next day William T. Harris presented the call to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia North and requested 
that a committee be appointed for Mr. Erdman’s 
ordination and installation in the routine Presbytery 
manner. The service was held on May 8 with Dr. 
Charles Wood giving the charge to the pastor and 
the Reverend T. H. Nason the charge to the people. 


The event was a doubly happy one for the cor- 
gregation, since a few days previously, on May 2, the 
charter for the church had been approved and recorded. 
With its charter granted and a pastor elected, Over- 
brook Church faced the future with growing confidence. 


Tre First FamMIny 


These two occasions were saddened by the death 
of the congregation’s friend and founder, Wistar Mor- 
ris. Although he remained a Quaker all his life, and 
went to Friend’s Meeting every First Day morning, 
when the evening came he would take a lighted lantern 
and go out into the night across his fields to attend 
services in the new Presbyterian Church. His tall, 
handsome figure had become familiar to the congrega- 
tion. He had accepted readily the invitation to become 
a trustee for the church and in many other ways demon- 
strated an interest that never lagged from the inception 
of the church in his home until the time of his death. 


Photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Wistar Morris may 
be seen today hanging on either side of the fireplace 
in the Chapel—the room dedicated to them. Their 
intelligent and kindly faces reflect nobility of character. 
Interestingly enough, soon after her husband’s death 
Mrs. Morris became a Presbyterian, her membership 
in Overbrook Church coming at the age of eighty-three. 
Always a faithful reader of the Bible, she became con- 
vinced increasingly that the Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Ye 
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shall eat this bread and drink this cup,’’ meant that 
she ought to join a church in which the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion was observed. 


Dr. Charles Wood, Overbrook’s other founder, was 
also a remarkable person. A brilliant preacher and an 
indefatigable worker, this son-in-law of Wistar Morris 
returned all of his salary into the support of the 
Presbyterian Church. During the time of Over- 
brook’s founding, he was the full-time pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Germantown, a large and 
influential congregation. Yet Dr. Wood found time to 
preside at many Overbrook meetings and to arrange 
for the pulpit supply during that first year when there 
was no minister. After Charles Erdman’s installation, 
both Dr. Wood and Mr. Morris did much by way of 
personal interest to assist the student-pastor to initiate 
his Overbrook ministry. Long after the death of his 
father-in-law, Dr. Wood continued to render invaluable 
service at Overbrook Church. 


REMINISCENCES OF Dr. EnpMAN 


‘“What was Overbrook Presbyterian Church like 
during the first year or two of your ministry?’’ Dr. 
Erdman was asked recently. The informal interview 
which resulted gives an interesting picture of the early 
days in the life of the little church. 


‘‘Hor one thing, we had just one elder—William 
T. Harris—until 1895 when John B. Gest was installed. 
When [I called an Elder’s Meeting, Mr. Harris always 
elected me moderator. If he was away, I held a meet- 
ing and talked to myself! We had three trustees: 
Samuel Croft, George W. Barr, and Wistar Morris, 
until his death. ‘These men carried the load of the 
work of the church and they did it well. There was 
a great deal to do that first year of ministry—a manse 
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was built at the cost of $11,000 and it was a beautiful, 
spacious home. But I remember how astonished Mrs. 
Erdman and I were when we moved in just after our 
marriage and discovered that there wasn’t a closet in 
the house, nor a place to store a barrel of flour. 


“That first year, between my studies, sermon 
preparation, and pastoral work, I was very busy. The 
church was well filled for both the morning and evening 
services. Added to our congregation in summer were 
people from a nearby fashionable boarding house run 
by a Mrs. Wannemacher. There were also several 
families who built summer homes in Merion, so in a way 
we had larger congregations in summer than at other 
times of the year. People in those days took church 
seriously. Our head usher, Mr. T. Edward Ross, 
walked from his home in Ardmore to the church and 
back twice each Sunday. Others drove from Bala, 
Bryn Mawr, the Fifty-second Street area, and various 
distant communities. During church they stationed 
their horses and carriages in the long row of massive 
stone stalls which had been constructed just behind 
the church. 


‘‘My Sunday sermons and the mid-week service 
consisted largely of Bible exposition, which was the 
generally accepted style of preaching in those days. 
I remember how once, when I was in the midst of such 
a series on the Book of James, taking it verse-by-verse, 
Mr. Harris came to me and tactfully suggested that a 
little more variety to the style of sermons might be 
welcome! 


‘¢We had no choir, but there was a hearty interest 
in congregational singing. Two gentlemen from 
Bailey, Banks and Biddle were largely responsible for 
the music; a Mr. Van Tyne played the little reed organ 
which stood to the right of the pulpit, while Mr. Shane 
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led the congregational singing. He was called the 
precentor, the title given to the director of church 
singing in those days. 


‘‘The little church sanctuary was essentially the 
same as it is today in outline and even in some detail. 
Among the chief differences was the platform arrange- 
ment. The pulpit stood at the center of the platform, 
the organ to the right as you face the pulpit. Behind 
the pulpit was a stained glass window. The dimen- 
sions of the building were smaller; later, the transepts 
were enlarged and the front of the church was re- 
modeled to give more space. 


‘The simplicity of those early days extended to 
my pastoral work. I made my calls on a nickel-plated 
old-fashioned bicycle that had a big front wheel. I 
shall never forget those hills in Merion and Wynne- 
wood. After I had been at the church a year and was 
married and settled in the manse, I gave up my bicycle 
in favor of an old horse and buggy. Even then, I had 
to decline to go to the cemetery for grave-side services, 
as it took the greater part of a day to go to West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery and come back to the church. 


‘‘In the early days there was the uncertainty of 
heating with a basement furnace, a type of heating that 
was still somewhat in the experimental stage. I used 
to do much of my sermon preparation and studying 
huddled in an overcoat. The parsonage was so difficult 
to heat that first winter that Mrs. Erdman sometimes 
went to Germantown to stay with her relatives. In an 
effort to remedy the situation, Mrs. Erdman’s father 
had several fireplaces installed in the manse. 


‘Once, when the church was especially cold and 
people were drawing their heavy coats closely around 
them, I noticed one of the congregation steal out of the 
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back door. A little later we heard the welcome sound 
of the shaking of the furnace grates. In a few minutes 
heat began to pour from the floor registers and a sigh 
of relief could almost be heard sweeping through the 
group of worshippers. This man had driven his horse 
and buggy to his home, loaded it with wood, and then 
had come back to the church to build up the furnace 
fire! 


‘‘We had a special arrangement for our hard-of- 
hearing member, Mrs. Baugh, who was the mother of 
Mrs. John Marshall Gest. A large rubber speaking 
tube ran from the pulpit to Mrs. Baugh’s pew. I had 
to be sure to keep my voice directed into that tube all 
during the sermon! 


‘“There was the thrill of baptizing the first baby 
of the congregation. This was not without incident, 
however. The child was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Harris. I prepared my sermon especially 
to fit the occasion and all arrangements were made 
very carefully. Just at the time the baptism was to be 
performed, an usher came up and told me that the 
parents and the child were not at the church and that 
I had better go on with the sermon. I then proceeded 
with a rather lengthy explanation of the baptismal 
service. When I finished, there was still no child, so 
I announced a hymn. Finally, an usher came forward 
to say that unfortunately the baby was asleep and his 
parents did not wish to waken him. There was nothing 
to do but to announce that the baptism would take place 
the next week. This did occur and, because I had made 
such a point of it in my sermon, an unusually large 
congregation came to see the baby baptized.’’ 


In this informal, friendly atmosphere, permeated 
with a sincerely genuine Christian spirit, certain 
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events were leading to the formation of the character 
of Overbrook Presbyterian Church. 


A Gtine CHURCH 


The organizing of the Session, the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Sunday School, and the Missionary Societies 
were all immediate necessities that took the minister’s 
and the congregation’s time, thought and energy. 
Practical matters, such as renovating the furnaces in 
both the manse and the church, and the installation of 
a lighting system had to be taken care of during those 
first two years of Charles R. Erdman’s ministry. An 
annual budget of about $3,500 was raised for operating 
expenses, including the minister’s salary. Out of this 
sum came gifts to the Boards of Foreign and Home 
Missions. By 1893, the annual report to the congrega- 
tion contained this sentence: ‘‘It will be noted that our 
contributions to the different Boards of the Church 
have increased fifty per cent.’’ 


Thus, Overbrook Church early cultivated a habit 
of giving—a habit which was to develop into many 
different projects far and near. From these small 
beginnings, the people were to have a part in building 
a hospital in Siam, in fostering an Italian Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, in taking a vital part in 
church-related activities such as ministerial relief, sup- 
port and interest in church-related homes, and so on— 
an ever increasing list of philanthropies. 


Examples of a growing interest in giving are con- 
tained in the report of the Board of Trustees for 1894 
which shows that contributions were made to the 
Presbyterian Home for Aged Couples and Single Men 
at Bala, the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia, 
and the Boards of Foreign and Home Missions. These 
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gifts were often doubled and sometimes even tripled 
in each year as time went on. 


An OvuTREACHING CHURCH 


Overbrook Presbyterian Church, from the outset 
a giving church, soon became an out-reaching church, 
with as much interest in helping others abroad as at 
home. Early world-wide friends in the persons of 
Mr. William Harris, Dr. Claire Denman, and Dr. W. A. 
Briggs of Chieng Rai, Siam, were indicative of an out- 
reach pattern which today remains at the very center 
of the congregation’s thought and action. The Wo- 
men’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies enabled 
women to reach out and offer assistance to various 
home missions through the work of their hands, as well 
as by gifts of money. It would not have been surpris- 
ing if the small new church, in becoming established 
in a sparsely settled community, had been completely 
taken up with its own problems, channeling its energies 
and interest into doing only what work was at hand. 
However, this was not the case. Instead, in the first 
four years of its existence, Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church increased its giving to missions four hundred 
per cent. A large proportion of the weekly offerings 
went to needs beyond the local parish. Children and 
young people followed the example of their elders in 
generous giving. 


Charles R. Erdman, as pastor, reached out to the 
world beyond the local church. It was through his 
invitation that William Harris, a Seminary classmate, 
preached at Overbrook in 1894 and subsequently inter- 
ested the congregation in missionary work in Siam. 
As a minister, Mr. Erdman took part in various church 
activities in the city of Philadelphia. One project to 
which he was devoted was the Railroad Young Men’s 
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Christian Association. Every Sunday afternoon the 
young minister hitched up his horse and buggy and 
headed toward Fifty-first and Westminster Avenue, 
where he preached at a religious service in the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. Four o’clock saw him on the platform of 
the new auditorium which accommodated 1,300 people. 
As the years went by, the meetings became increasingly 
popular and the large auditorium was generally filled. 
He continued preaching on Sunday afternoons at the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. for twenty-six years. 


A typical Overbrook Sunday for the young min- 
ister meant a morning church service, afternoon Sun- 
day School, preaching at the Railroad Y. M. C. A., and 
then back to the church for the eight o’clock evening 
service. The busy schedule helped to make the years at 
Overbrook Church happy ones for the first minister. 


From OvEeRBROOK TO GERMANTOWN 


When a call came inviting Charles R. Erdman to 
be minister of the large First Presbyterian Church at 
Germantown, succeeding Dr. Charles Wood, he found it 
difficult to make a decision. He was desirous of re- 
maining at Overbrook, for he felt certain that it would 
be a continuously growing parish. The area around 
the church was being developed by a real estate com- 
pany. Then too, he liked the life that he and his 
family led in suburban Philadelphia. Many members 
of the congregation had become the Erdmans’ close 
friends. In all, it was not easy to break these ties and 
accept a call elsewhere. Nevertheless, such was the 
decision he was led to make. At a special congrega- 
tional meeting held on April 14, 1897, his resignation 
was accepted with deep regret. 
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Cuarutes R. Erpman’s Successor, GEORGE REYNOLDS 


For nearly a year, from 1897 to 1898, the records 
of Overbrook Church are silent. But on March 1, 1898, 
they attest that a special congregational meeting was 
held to consider the name of George Reynolds, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Richfield Springs, New 
York, to fill the pulpit vacancy. The officers of the 
Session and the Board of Trustees presented him to 
the congregation with their unanimous vote in his 
favor. The congregation also cast an affirmative vote. 
Dr. Reynolds accepted this call and he was installed 
as minister on May 19, 1898. Because he had been a 
classmate of Dr. Erdman at Princeton Theological 
Seminary Dr. Reynolds was no stranger at Overbrook 
Church. <A personable and likeable young man, he did 
much to build up the solidarity of the parish during 
his four years as minister. 


A Growing CHourRcH AND COMMUNITY 


These four years were years of steady growth in 
church membership. The number of members rose to 
over two hundred. The church grew strong internally, 
as organizations were formed to meet the interests 
and needs of the people. The church manual for 1900 
lists the following activities: Sunday morning and eve- 
ning church services, a mid-week prayer meeting, 
Women’s Home and Foreign Mission Societies, the 
Ladies’ Aid, a Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, the 
Children’s Band (a missionary group for children), 
and the Men’s Association. Nine Trustees were indi- 
cated, but only three elders. Fourteen teachers com- 
prised the Sunday School staff. At the Sunday church 
services, William P. Gest was musical director, and 
Miss Carrie H. Matchin, the organist. 
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The development of the land near the church 
into what became known as Overbrook Farms in 1893 
had a definite bearing on the growth of the congrega- 
tion. Wendell and Smith, real estate promoters, pur- 
chased 164 acres, comprising much of what was orig- 
inally the George Estate, lying on both sides of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks. On these large wooded 
lots, spacious and elegant homes were built. The area, 
called ‘‘Overbrook Farms,’’ was described to potential 
residents as being from 200 to 250 feet above the level 
of the city with good drainage, coolness in summer, 
pure air, and a place which would insure health to those 
who lived there. Residents in Overbrook Farms were 
serviced by Lafferty’s Store in the present McIntyre 
Building at Overbrook Station, Campbell’s Drug Store, 
and a bakery. The community was conveniently ac- 
cessible to the city, since sixty-four trains stopped at 
Overbrook Station, running at half-hour intervals all 
day and late into the night. A quarterly ticket of 180 
trips cost $11.75 and a ten-ride ticket, one dollar. 


As part of this development many beautiful drives 
were laid out. Roads were improved. The new houses 
were wired for electricity, ‘‘the great refinement of 
modern life,’’ and they had ‘‘open plumbing’’ in 
kitchen and bath. <A central steam-heat plant was 
available to home owners. These beautiful homes at- 
tracted people of refinement and culture, large numbers 
of whom found their way to Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church. They drove their carriages along shaded 
streets to the little church on the corner of Lancaster 
Pike and City Line, taking care to arrive in plenty of 
time to secure a seat, for the church was always well 
filled. 
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RESIGNATION OF GEORGE REYNOLDS 


This, then, was the parish which George Reynolds, 
second pastor of Overbrook Church, served. He did 
his best to keep up with his growing congregation, but 
problems at home made it difficult. Once robust and 
athletic, Mrs. Reynolds had sustained a physical injury 
which left her an invalid. Between his many church 
duties, the problems of caring for a sick wife, at- 
tempting to keep the manse in order and preparing 
meals, Mr. Reynolds found life very strenuous. Ata 
special meeting of the congregation held on March 19, 
1902, his resignation was read, after which he ex- 
pressed his personal appreciation for the ‘‘kindness 
and affection of the people shown in times of special 
trial.’’ Once again, the pulpit of Overbrook Church 
was vacant. 
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The Ministry of Guido Bossard 


Dr. Guido Bossard, Overbrook’s third minister, 
came from a pastorate in the Presbyterian Church of 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. He was a mature, scholarly 
man. It was not easy for him to decide to leave a situa- 
tion where he had ample time for study and reading 
for what he knew would be a strenuous pastorate. 


THe CALL 


Overbrook Church, a busy church in a growing 
community, had been without a minister for a year. 
Plans were being considered for a new Sunday School 
building and for the enlargement of the sanctuary. 
Nevertheless, the situation intrigued Dr. Bossard suff- 
ciently to accept the call, and he was installed as pastor 
of the church on June 20, 1903. 


The busy summer was a foretaste of the year 
ahead and Dr. Bossard used those warm, humid months 
to call on members of his church. He used them too, 
for studying and thinking about the place that the 
church should have in the midst of the expanding neigh- 
borhood. When he wanted to be by himself to think, 
he would slip into the church, unlock the organ, and 
settle himself for half an hour or so of Bach preludes 
or favorite hymns, for Overbrook’s third minister was 
a musician as well as a scholar and preacher. 


Music at OVERBROOK 


Because of Dr. Bossard’s musical talent and inter- 
ests, it is appropriate to consider the development of 
the musical tradition at Overbrook Presbyterian 
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Church in this chapter. This musical tradition had its 
beginning back in 1893 when the first committee on 
music was named. It was composed of Mr. F. A. 
Harris, and Mr. William T. Harris, who emphasized 
the importance of music to the church. In December, 
1893, a few months after their appointment, a precentor 
to conduct the congregational singing was engaged for 
the morning church service and sabbath school. 


The organ which Dr. Bossard enjoyed playing had 
been installed in the church in 1899 at a cost of $2,255. 
Subscribed and entirely paid for by members of the 
church, this new organ lent dignity to the services of 
worship. It was formally dedicated at an organ re- 
cital on May 1, 1899. 


Vocal music in those early days was rendered by 
a chorus choir. In 1902 the control of the music was 
placed in the hands of the Board of ‘Trustees who ap- 
pointed a music committee and authorized it to spend 
a thousand dollars a year on music, including the or- 
ganist’s salary. However, this amount was increased 
to $1,400 in a short time because the two volunteer 
singers in the quartet resigned and were replaced by 
professionals. Thus, four professional vocalists pro- 
vided the music for several years, except for occasional 
periods when a chorus choir was organized to augment 
this quartet. 


It was during Dr. Bossard’s ministry that church 
music at Overbrook received an impetus that set a pat- 
tern for the future. Additional funds were appro- 
priated for music and careful attention was given to 
supervising the quartet, choir, and organist. In 1912 a 
generous gift made it possible to enlarge the organ and 
make still further improvements in music. 
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Those early years set high standards for the music 
of Overbrook Church. The choir came to include such 
distinguished soloists as Helen Buchanan, Nelson 
Eddy, Wilbur Evans, Frances Greer and Leonard 
Treach. This high musical standard has continued. 

Three members of the present quartet and the 
director of music have been with us from twelve to 
twenty years: Fritz Krueger, Harry Martyn, Virginia 
Kendrick and Margaret Krueger. 


BuimtDIna PROGRAM 


From the beginning of the second year of Dr. 
Bossard’s ministry, time for music became more and 
more difficult to find, for plans to remodel the church 
and build an addition to it for the Sunday School finally 
became a reality. The plans called for building a tower 
at the back of the church, along City Line, and extend- 
ing the platform area to allow more room for a choir. 
This enlarged the sanctuary and allowed for several 
more rows of pews. The old golden-oak pews were to 
be replaced later by cushioned pews of darker color. 
The new arrangement of the platform meant that the 
choir would be seated behind the minister and in front 
of the organ. 


The Sunday School had become so large that two 
sessions were necessary. A new building was needed 
to accommodate this ever-increasing membership. It 
was erected next to the church along Lancaster Avenue. 


When the Sunday School building was completed, 
its main feature was a large assembly room with a 
generous stage at the Hast end. A smaller platform 
from which the superintendent conducted the ‘‘open- 
ing exercises’’ stood at the center of the wall on the 
Lancaster Avenue side. Opposite this, along the north 
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wall, provision was made for classrooms which could 
be curtained off for privacy. A budget of $33,000 was 
set up to take care of the entire building project. 


Dr. Bossard, the Elders, Trustees and a building 
committee canvassed the congregation, raising $34,117. 
This sum, added to the income of a legacy that had 
been left to the church by Wistar Morris, was not only 
sufficient for remodeling the church and for erecting 
the new Sunday School building, but it also took care 
of furnishings for the new building and left a residue 
with which to buy a much needed heating plant for 
the manse. Mrs. Catherine D. Wentz presented the 
church with a memorial window which was installed in 
the west wall of the church, along City Line. The new 
building and the remodeling of the church by the addi- 
tion of the tower, were completed in 1905. 


An expanded program went into immediate effect 
for the Sunday School. Attendance rose to 170 schol- 
ars and twenty-eight teachers and officers. A young 
people’s association was formed; the Women’s Bible 
Class and the Men’s Bible Class flourished. 


The enlarged church sanctuary meant that there 
was no longer the embarrassment of turning people 
away on Sunday mornings because there were not 
enough pews. 


Other changes were made as a result of the in- 
spiration of a larger and finer place for worship: indi- 
vidual cups were used instead of the common cup for 
the Communion Service, and the Elders adopted formal 
dress for Communion Sundays. A Vesper service, 
often largely musical, was substituted for the evening 
service about this time. 


To help new members feel more at home and to 
assimilate them into the work of the church, a com- 
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mittee known as the Pastor’s Visiting Committee was 
formed. By 1908, just five years after Dr. Bossard 
had become pastor of Overbrook Church, 186 new mem- 
bers had been added to the rolls. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Sunday, May 8, 1910, marked the beginning of a 
week-long observance of the Twentieth Anniversary of 
Overbrook Church. Dr. Erdman was called back to 
preach the sermon. On Wednesday evening, May 20, 
following the congregational meeting at which Dr. 
Charles Wood was guest speaker, members of the 
church held a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Bossard. For 
this happy and festive occasion, the Sunday School 
room was decorated with ferns, palms and flowers, 
providing a setting for the women in their long, full- 
skirted frocks and large hats—flowered and feathered. 
The men wore Prince Alberts and striped trousers. 
Children, dressed ‘‘for best,’? wore short pants or 
ruffled and sashed dresses, long stockings and high- 
buttoned shoes. The reception reflected the stability 
and well-being of the congregation. Overbrook Pres- 
byterian Church had come of age. 


The church entered its third decade with splendid 
facilities and a flourishing congregation of nearly 350 
members. Special attention was being paid to parish 
work. By 1910 the church budget—including both local 
expenses and gifts to benevolences—rose to $12,380. 
This was an era of new missionary projects, such as 
helping to build a new Italian Church, assisting the 
missions in center city, and raising money to help pay 
for a Gospel Hall for the Chieng Rai Mission. There 
was need for spending money at home too, for by 1912 
the Sunday School had grown so large that the rooms 
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had to be remodeled to gain space for the 250 scholars 
that crowded into the building every Sunday. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The church celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with two special services on Sunday, December 8, 1915, 
to mark the beginning of a week of celebration. Dr. 
Erdman and others spoke at ‘‘An Evening of History 
and Reminiscence’’ on Thursday, December 9th. These 
men who had watched the church grow, noted how this 
growth had been both physical and spiritual: there 
were new Sunday School rooms and an enlarged church 
edifice; church membership over the twenty-five year 
period had increased from the original 33 charter mem- 
bers to 438. A total of $143,000 had been given to mis- 
sionary and charitable work during those years—a sum 
which exceeded the $130,000 that the church had spent 
for its own support and building enterprises. The 
Sunday School enrollment of 320, together with the 
activities of the various adult organizations, were taken 
as outer signs of inner spiritual growth. 


During Wortp War lL 


The church felt the impact of the First World War 
in several ways. For one thing, there was a sharp in- 
crease in church attendance; and once again the Session 
had to cope with the problem of an over-crowded sanc- 
tuary on Sunday mornings. Specific war activities 
included sending a New Testament to every Overbrook 
Church member in the armed forces. The women of 
the church were active in a Women’s Liberty Loan 
Committee, which they had formed, and regular day- 
long meetings were held at the church for the purpose 
of making bandages and surgical dressings. Dr. Bos- 
sard urged the Men’s Bible Class and the Men’s Asso- 
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ciation to keep up their attendance and work so that 
when the boys came home, they would find a welcome in 
a thriving, active church. 


From OversBrRook To DuBUQUE 


This even flow of days was interrupted in the 
Spring of 1920, when Dr. Bossard announced that he 
had decided after much deliberation to accept the Pro- 
fessorship of New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation at the Divinity School of the University of 
Dubuque. The Session accepted his resignation re- 
luctantly, for it terminated a long and successful 
ministry. Dr. Bossard then returned to the educa- 
tional profession, which had always intrigued him. 


In spite of the general hope that a new pastor could 
be located for the growing congregation without great 
delay, the weeks lengthened into summer and no pastor 
had been secured. Meanwhile the church was fortunate 
in obtaining a supply minister, Dr. Charles Wadsworth, 
a retired minister living in Overbrook. He agreed to 
serve until a regular pastor could be found. Despite 
ill health, Dr. Wadsworth maintained a heavy schedule 
of work and worship at Overbrook Church from 1920 
until 1922. 


en oe 





IV 


The Ministry of George Emerson Barnes 


When George Emerson Barnes accepted the call 
to Overbrook Presbyterian Church in 1922, he set him- 
self to a task that was to occupy the remaining years 
of his life. He was well qualified for the challenge. 


THe CALL AND THE Man 


Dr. Barnes was a commanding figure: tall, distin- 
guished in appearance, forty years old, and possessing 
a record of three successful pastorates in Michigan. 
His keen intellect was balanced by a warm personality 
that drew people to him in a way which enabled him 
to perform a ministry of helpfulness to others. 


Dr. Barnes combined the democracy of America 
with the culture of Europe. A Rhodes Scholar, he was 
reared in the West and educated in this country and 
abroad. He possessed great administrative ability, 
tremendous energy and rare diplomatic skill. His 
gracious and friendly manner put people at their ease. 
He possessed the pleasant faculty of bringing the 
best out of people and a happy issue out of a difficult 
situation. 


CHuurcH MEMBERSHIP 


Building up the membership at Overbrook Church 
was the first problem which the new minister faced. 
Dr. Barnes asked his elders to assist him in examining 
the membership rolls. There were nearly a thousand 
names on the roll, but as the elders went over this list 
some questions were raised: Where were certain indi- 
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viduals now? Some had moved away. Many had 
joined other churches. Others had not been seen in the 
church for a long time. Dr. Barnes began making calls 
in an attempt to discover the real facts about these 
church families. It took weeks to secure all of the in- 
formation, and when the task was completed, there 
were 350 active members and 250 inactives on the roll. 


Having cleared the membership roll, as the next 
step in strengthening the church, the Minister pre- 
sented the Session with a plan for parish work. He 
proposed to divide the congregation into various dis- 
tricts with certain church members in each who would 
be responsible for the welfare and spiritual interest of 
the other members in their area. By making calls and 
urging attendance at worship, the spiritual life of the 
church would be strengthened and prospective mem- 
bers would be found. In approving the plan, the 
Session also projected a series of Tuesday evening 
meetings which were to be held in the homes of church 
members during Lent. The success of this parish plan 
and the ‘‘house meetings’’, as the Lenten gatherings 
in homes were called, indicated that the program an- 
swered a need in the lives of the people. 


REBUILDING PRoGRAM 


After two years, the problem of membership re- 
versed itself: no longer was it a case of building up a 
church with a large inactive membership, but rather 
it became a question of what to do with all the people 
who were coming to church and Sunday school! 


At length it became apparent that something 
would have to be done about the rapidly growing 
church. The use of the sun porch of the manse and 
the sanctuary for extra classes did not solve the prob- 
lem of congestion. Every inch of space had been 
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pressed into service and there simply was no more 
room. The enrollment of the church school was near- 
ing 400. The week of dedication of the new church 
house which began on Sunday, May 23, 1926, was the 
climax of four years of hard work for Overbrook 
Church. A rightful pride, born of knowledge of all 
that had gone into the growth and development of the 
program of their church, possessed the members of 
Overbrook on the day on which they dedicated their 
new Church House. 


It was pressed into immediate service. The Trus- 
tees and Session drew up a day-by-day schedule for its 
use. Community organizations were encouraged to 
hold educational meetings in the beautiful new audi- 
torium and take advantage of the recreational facili- 
ties, provided that no admission fee was charged and 
that the purpose of the meeting was not to raise money. 
Community relations were widened by this ‘‘open 
door’’ policy and new friends were made for the 
Church. 


Another evidence of friendly community relations 
was an invitation to neighboring pastors to preach at 
the Sunday evening services for one month during the 
winter. In the summer, Overbrook Church joined 
services with The Memorial Church of St. Paul (Hpis- 
copal)—a practice that continued for ten years to the 
satisfaction of both churches. 


IMPACT OF THE DEPRESSION 


Just as these activities of the church were at their 
height, the great depression struck, beginning in De- 
cember, 1929. Unhappily, the new church house was 
not quite paid for. Overbrook people did what they 
could to raise the money to pay off the debt. They 
inaugurated a series of fellowship dinners to help. 
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Another source of income was found in the Annual 
Lawn Fete, held each June by the Women’s Foreign 
and Home Missionary Society. In 1930, for example, 
the sum of seven hundred dollars was realized at the 
fete held at Mrs. Delaplaine’s home in Merion. 


Financial corners were cut by having less help on 
the church staff, and the minister took a voluntary re- 
duction in salary. The church moved ahead in spite 
of difficulties. The Sunday School enrollment reached 
five hundred. The church was crowded on Sunday. 
Many gave of their time and their talents to make up 
for the smaller amounts they had to give to the church. 
Sewing for missionary projects increased as did the 
number of boxes which were sent from Overbrook to 
Siam, and to the Bicksler’s project in Wyoming. 


During one of the ‘‘poor years”’ of the depression, 
the church gave more than seven hundred dollars to 
the Presbyterian Home for Widows and Single Women 
in Philadelphia, over twelve hundred dollars to the 
Presbyterian Hospital, eight hundred dollars to the 
Bala Home, and nearly four thousand dollars to the 
Second Italian Presbyterian Church. One can read 
between the lines of the various organizations’ records 
and sense a great determination to continue work ‘‘as 
usual’’ so that financial commitments might be met 
and benevolences maintained during the depression 
years. 


The result of this struggle was not only the raising 
of money but the close uniting of the people of the con- 
gregation in this single unfaltering purpose of keep- 
ing the work of the Christian Church alive and vital at 
a time when it was badly needed. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Congregation on February 14, 1935, 
Mr. Fred A. Rakestraw, President of the Board of 
Trustees, reported that the Church Indebtedness Fund 
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which had amounted to $53,152, had been entirely 
subscribed. 


DELEGATE AND MODERATOR 


In May, 1934, the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
elected Dr. Barnes a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. His dutes in this 
capacity placed him in a position of national leadership. 
It was not surprising when, in 1936, he was made a 
delegate to represent the denomination at both the 
Faith and Order and the Life and Work Assemblies 
of the World Council of Churches, which met in Oxford, 
England and in Edinburgh, Scotland. That same year 
his fellow ministers elected him Moderator of the 
Philadelphia Presbytery—a position which he held for 
two terms. 


REVISION OF BENEVOLENCE PROGRAM 


For some time Dr. Barnes felt that the benev- 
olences of the church could be integrated into a 
budget which would work toward certain specific goals. 
The plan, adopted in 1936, followed along these lines: 
1. The adoption of a goal for benevolences for the 
entire year with a printed list of all the projects for 
giving distributed to the congregation. 2. The solici- 
tation of contributions to these causes. 3. The right 
of any individual to designate the way in which his 
contribution was to be divided among the various 
specific projects. 4. The abolition of monthly project 
offerings and the adoption of a general benevolence 
annual offering envelope in which contributions to the 
benevolence budget as a whole could be made on any 
Sunday. 


The benevolence budget included all causes to 
which Overbrook people wished to contribute. These 
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were grouped under six general headings: National 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Christian Education, 
Board of Pensions, Philadelphia Presbyterian Insti- 
tutions and Philadelphia Cooperative Christian Enter- 
prises. The budget was projected on a basis of $5,850 
—an increase of more than $500 over the previous 
year of 1936. 


In line with this interest in benevolences, a series 
of four mission study evenings was arranged for the 
entire church. The mission study textbooks for the 
year were the basis of these evening meetings and in 
some instances, special speakers were engaged. This 
all-church mission-study series was heartily ap- 
proved by the congregation, and it continued for sev- 
eral years. 


PLANS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


On April 22, 1936, the Session projected a four- 
year plan that was to culminate in the celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Overbrook Church in 1940. 
It was an ambitious plan but a realistic one: definite 
goals of church membership were set: increase in the 
Sunday School enrollment, organizational activities 
and physical alterations to the church were part of this 
four-year program. An improved system of church 
lighting, new hymnals, a baptismal font, a new organ— 
all these were among the stated objectives. This four- 
year plan was of deep concern to Dr. Barnes during 
much of the second half of his pastorate. 


Two years before the Fiftieth Anniversary, the 
church membership reached 971. This was a matter 
of great satisfaction and rejoicing. 


The vitality and health of Overbrook Church dur- 
ing those busy years was reflected in all of its activi- 
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ties. Each Sunday evening about 100 young people 
met for fellowship and study. Congregations on Sun- 
day and attendance at mid-week service was high. 
Easter Sunday, 1936, saw the largest attendance ever 
recorded in the history of the church to that date, with 
an over-flow group seated in the church house audi- 
torium. The Fellowship Dinners were popular, the 
annual Daily Vacation Bible School was well attended, 
and the church house was in almost constant use—day 
and night. There was a decided outreach too, as is 
evidenced by a statement Dr. Barnes made to his 
Session in June, 1938: ‘‘Our church has attained a 
new position of prominence and leadership in the 
denomination as a whole through the service which 
was rendered as host to the 150th General Assembly.’’ 


Firrreta ANNIVERSARY MEMORIALS 


Far from being confined to a celebration that 
lasted only the week of May 5, 1940, the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Overbrook Church really began when, one 
by one, the several goals of the Four Year plan were 
achieved. ‘The first of these was the dedication of the 
new chancel with its various memorials on November 
19,1939. Dr. Charles R. Erdman assisted in the serv- 
ice of dedication. The chancel in which he stood for 
those dedicatory services bore no resemblance to the 
original simple platform with its center pulpit and 
choir loft at the rear. Dr. Erdman read a list of the 
memorials. It contained many names of those who had 
helped to found and build Overbrook Church. 


The new church is a carefully planned work of art, 
arranged to focus one’s attention on the worship of 
God. At the center is a communion table made of 
imported Italian marble, enhanced with bands of col- 
ored marble. It stands against a richly carved wood 
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reredos of Gothic style. At its center hangs a hand- 
woven blue dossal or cloth. On either side are richly 
colored shields to represent the countries from which 
the reformed faith came to the United States. Read- 
ing from left to right these are: Ireland, England and 
Wales, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Holland and, 
continuing upon the doors behind the choir: Italy, 
Bohemia and Moravia, Hungary and Germany. The 
hand-carved wood pulpit and lecturn, choir seats and 
other appointments of the chancel, are done in Appa- 
lachian oak by Erik Jannson, one of Philadelphia’s 
finest wood craftsmen. On the communion table are 
a bronze cross and an open Bible. Each of the chancel 
appointments is a memorial gift—each represents 
someone who had been a well-loved member of the 
church—whose memory is now perpetuated by friends 
and family. Plaques on each gift bear the names both 
of the donors and those whom they wished remembered. 


With the dedicatory recital of the Geist Memorial 
Organ on January 17, 1940, another important goal 
was achieved. Given in the memory of Clarence H. 
Geist by his wife, Florence H. Geist, the splendid 
Moller organ is a fitting memorial to a man who had 
been a Trustee from 1912 to 1928 and chairman of the 
building committee when the church house had been 
erected. The three-manual organ is one of the finest 
that the Moller Company has ever built. When the 
nationally-known organist, Virgil Fox, played the 
dedicatory recital, and the music of J. S. Bach and 
Cesar Franck filled the church, the audience was able 
to appreciate fully the magnificence of the instru- 
ment. 


The report to Presbytery on April 1, 1940, stated 
that the membership of Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church was now 1082—well beyond the goal of a 
thousand set by the Four Year Plan. The only goal 
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not achieved was the one for the Sunday School. It 
was umpractical to bring the enrollment to more than 
450, which was the maximum that the church house 
could accommodate. The women’s work, coordinated 
through the creation of the Guild, had been operating 
successfully for a year and a half before the Fiftieth 
Anniversary. The Youth Budget and the large at- 
tendance at programs of work and worship of the 
Youth Association evidenced achievement of these 
goals for youth work. Happily also, the remaining 
church indebtedness of $6,400 was completely liqui- 
dated when it was time to celebrate the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. 


And so, there was much to be thankful for and to 
rejoice over during that week-long celebration in 1940! 
Dr. Erdman preached on Sunday, May 5. On Wednes- 
day, May 8, members met in the church house for the 
anniversary fellowship dinner and home-coming cele- 
bration. The program was chiefly historical, recalling 
times past in the life of the church. There was an 
exhibition of pictures and historical material, gathered 
by a special committee that had searched for interesting 
items. On Friday, a beautiful musical program was 
presented by the choir and organist. The climax of 
the week of celebration came on Sunday, May 12 with 
a service of worship and a sermon by Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom, Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


OVERBROOK IN WorLpD War IL 


As was true in all churches, the second World War 
left its mark upon Overbrook. Dr. Barnes cor- 
responded with each church member who was in the 
armed services. Through their pastor’s letters, the 
men felt the concern and deep interest of their church. 
The pastor soon became involved personally, in a way 
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that affected his church, for on December 15, 1940, at 
a special meeting of the Session, a letter was read 
which bore the signatures of the Moderator and Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly. The writers explained 
that the General Council of the Presbyterian Church 
had placed in operation a proposal of the last General 
Assembly to coordinate the numerous appeals to 
Presbyterian Churches to help the victims of war. As 
a result, the General Council was asking Dr. Barnes to 
organize the work of this committee, and his church to 
release the time for him to carry on this project. 


Dr. Barnes was chairman and executive director 
of the Presbyterian United World Emergency Fund 
for two years. At the end of this time, in 1942, the 
154th General Assembly adopted a resolution which 
thanked both Dr. Barnes and the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church for their contribution to this significant 
work of the Church. 


All this time, the women of Overbrook were con- 
tributing to war efforts. They cooperated with the 
Red Cross in making bandages and carrying out 
various projects; they assisted in local hospitals where 
the shortage of nurses was a serious problem. The 
men of the church, thinking of their sons in the service, 
gave of their time to keep the home fires burning. The 
war years were active ones for the Men’s Club; be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred men attended 
monthly meetings. Corresponding with Overbrook 
boys who were in the armed forces was one of the 
continuing projects of the club. 


Even with the burden of the war and the loss of 
some of its outstanding leaders, Overbrook Church 
moved ahead steadily. In 1941 James Renwick Hogg, 
an Elder for eighteen years, passed away at the age 
of 85. He was one of the few laymen to be elected 
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Moderator of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. Though 
educated as a lawyer Mr. Hogg had become one of 
Philadelphia’s outstanding business men and industrial 
leaders. As a deeply consecrated Christian, his life en- 
riched all those who came to know him. 


Two years later, in 1948, Overbrook people sus- 
tained another loss in Elder George W. Magee. For 
forty-seven years Mr. Magee had been a Presbyterian 
Elder and of this period, forty-four years were at 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church which he joined in 
1899. Treasurer of the Session, vitally interested in 
the Sunday School, he served his church in wide areas: 
as a friend of Foreign Missions, the Y. M. C. A., Pres- 
byterian Hospital, and many others. He was indeed 
a beloved citizen of the world, and a constant advocate 
of ecumenical Christianity. 


The church membership, in 1943, reached 1,137; 
the Sunday School enrollment was well over four 
hundred; the finances were in sound condition. The 
church had other reasons to be proud for, in June, 1943, 
it was cited by the Presbytery of Philadelphia for hav- 
ing exceeded its quota for the War Time Commission. 


Boarp oF Dracons 


Still another milestone was the creation of a Board 
of Deacons at a special congregational meeting held on 
April 30, 1944. The fourteen men proposed were 
unanimously elected. They assumed their work as 
guardians of the charity and welfare of the church 
members with true devotion—a devotion that has con- 
tinued through the years. 


ASSISTANTS TO Dr. Barnes 


There were three assistants to Dr. Barnes who 
must be mentioned in a history of the church. 
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The Reverend Pierson Harris, a resident of Over- 
brook and a graduate of Haverford College and Union 
Theological Seminary, was assistant to Dr. Barnes 
from March 15, 1926 to August 15, 1928. Mr. Harris 
left to assume his own pastorate. 


The Reverend William F. Schuler, who had grown 
up in Overbrook and who had been a member of the 
church, decided to enter the ministry. He studied at 
Temple University and at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He served as assistant to Dr. Barnes from 
November 12, 1937 to November 26, 1939. Mr. Schuler 
left to become Minister of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Zanesville, Ohio. 


When World War II came to a close, the young 
people’s organizations increased in membership and 
enjoyed new vigor. In 1945, to carry on the youth 
and educational program, Robert G. Foulkes, a student 
at Temple University, was appointed assistant to the 
minister. 


Mr. Foulkes carried on effectively from Septem- 
ber 19, 1945 to September 30, 1948 when he entered 
Princeton Theological Seminary to complete his prepa- 
ration for the ministry. 


Dr. Barnes’ Last YEARS 


About this time Dr. Barnes organized the Greater 
Philadelphia Council of Churches and was made its 
first president. He also was a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church. Both of these 
duties took much time and energy. 


The summer of 1948 saw Dr. Barnes in Amster- 
dam, Holland, as a delegate to the World Council of 
Churches Meetings. It was a stimulating experience 
and a fruitful one for him. On his return to America 
he was in great demand as a speaker by those who 
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wanted to hear about the conference. One of these 
reports on the Amsterdam Assembly came on Novem- 
ber 9 at a meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 
His absorbing interest in ecumenicity had made him 
an excellent delegate and an enthusiastic reporter. It 
was a stimulating afternoon and the speaker was weary 
when it was over. It had been a busy autumn, both 
with church duties and outside activities. His weari- 
ness became insufferable and on November 11 he was 
taken to the Presbyterian Hospital for a complete rest 
and thorough examinations. His heart, as well as his 
body was tired. 


After seven weeks Dr. Barnes was sufficiently im- 
proved to come home. He wrote a cheerful and hope- 
ful Christmas message to the congregation, assuring 
his people that he would be among them soon. But 
on the morning of December 29, 1948 he quietly slipped 
away as his great heart stopped beating. The friends 
of George Emerson Barnes were stunned with grief, 
unable to believe that he would be with them no more. 
That he was a man of stature, people had often said, 
referring not only to his physical size, but also to his 
greatness of spirit. The list of his accomplishments 
is long: scholar, a leader of the church on every level 
—locally, nationally and internationally. But most of 
all, he was a servant of God anda friend toman. Many 
were the tributes that appeared at home and abroad 
in newspapers and scholarly journals, but the tribute 
of his parishioners—the testimonies of friendship and 
encouragement that came from the men and women who 
had gone to war, the stories related by members who 
had been ill, bereaved, or in trouble all were—‘‘ He was 
my friend. He showed me the Christian life in joy 
and in sorrow.’’ These were the real tributes to the 
man, who for more than twenty-six years had been 
Pastor of Overbrook Presbyterian Church. 
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The Ministry of Alvin Duane Smith 


In the autumn of 1948, Alvin Duane Smith, pastor 
of the Old Manokin Presbyterian Church on the his- 
toric Eastern Shore of Maryland, was selected by 
Dr. Barnes and the Session to become assistant min- 
ister. A native of West Virginia, he was a graduate 
of Washington and Jefferson College and of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, from which institution he ob- 
tained both the bachelor and master of theology de- 
grees. Subsequently he received the doctorate of 
sacred theology from Temple University. 


This young minister was of the war generation. 
Immediately following his ordination, he had been a 
chaplain in the United States Navy. In addition to 
the Maryland Church, he had also served as minister 
of the Waverly Park Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
New Jersey. He assumed his duties at Overbrook 
Church on October 1, 1948. 


Tre CRISIS AND THE CALL 


The new assistant minister had scarcely begun his 
association with Dr. Barnes when the latter suffered a 
heart attack which required weeks of enforced inac- 
tivity at Philadelphia’s Presbyterian Hospital. He 
passed away on December 29 shortly after he had 
returned home. 


Being thus required to carry on single handed in 
a strange and difficult situation, Alvin Duane Smith 
met the crisis so well, both in pulpit and in parish, 
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and so endeared himself to all by his devotion and 
dedication, that after the death of Dr. Barnes, the 
pulpit committee and the congregation of the Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church decided that it would be 
both unnecessary and undesirable to look elsewhere 
for a successor. Thus, the young assistant minister 
soon found himself minister. The pulpit nominating 
committee announced his candidacy on Easter Sunday, 
1949; he was elected two weeks later. 


The Service of Installation was held on Tuesday 
evening, June 7, 1949. Participants included Lewis 
M. Stevens, Esq., Moderator; Dr. G. Malcom Van Dyke, 
Pastor of the Lansdowne Presbyterian Church; Dr. 
John 'T .Peters, Minister of the Westside Presbyterian 
Church in Germantown; Dr. William Wefer, Executive 
Secretary of the Presbytery of Philadelphia; Dr. Alex- 
ander MacColl, Pastor Emeritus of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia; and Dr. Rex Stowers 
Clements, Minister of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, who preached the installation sermon. 


YEARS OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The first decade of the ministry of Dr. Smith were 
years of maturity in the life of Overbrook Church. 
The membership continued to grow, though not as 
rapidly as in earlier eras when the population tide was 
moving in the direction of Overbrook rather than 
away from Overbrook as was the case during the years 
now in question. Yet in the first ten years, nearly 
900 new members were received into the church fellow- 
ship, and the membership increased to nearly 1600. 
During the same period, current annual receipts for 
church operation and annual benevolences more than 
doubled, the former rising from $30,905 to $64,299, and 
the latter from $18,300 to $40,453. Impressive totals 
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for the first nine years are $509,482 for current receipts 
for church operation, $237,651 for benevolences, and 
an additional sum of $137,556 for special funds, making 
a grand total of almost one million dollars. During 
this time Overbrook Church met its quotas for three 
extra drives, including the denomination Building 
Fund (1952) over $11,000, Presbyterian Hospital 
Modernization (1955) at which time our members con- 
tributed over $60,000, and the Presbytery Growth and 
Rehabilitation Fund (1957-8) over $54,000. 


Pastoral STATISTICS AND PuHysicaL IMPROVEMENTS 


During the first decade of his ministry at the Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church, Dr. Smith baptized over 
3800 children and adults, married nearly 200 couples 
and conducted over 250 funerals. He delivered almost 
a thousand sermons and addresses, of which some were 
printed and many others deserved such preservation 
in permanent form. 


A beautiful Memorial stained glass window honor- 
ing 226 service men and women from Overbrook Church 
who served in the armed forces in World War II, was 
dedicated in 1949; its effective lighting, making it 
visible at night to the busy traffic on the cross roads 
at City Line and Lancaster Avenue, was completed 
four years later. The George Emerson Barnes Me- 
morial Window was installed in 1956. New altar ap- 
pointments, including cross, Bible, vases, and candle- 
sticks, were dedicated in 1951. The illumination of 
the interior of the church was improved two years 
later by beautiful bronze drop lights. In 1955, the 
entire church and church school buildings were re- 
painted. In that same year, the adjoining residence, 
previously purchased by the church, was razed to pro- 
vide a much needed parking lot and recreation space 
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for outdoor games. Its completion has provided 
Overbrook Church with one of the finest church parking 
lots in the city. 


Assistant MINISTERS 


The following three assistant ministers served the 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church during the first decade 
of Dr. Smith’s ministry: 


The Reverend Harold M. Neufeld came to Over- 
brook on September 1, 1951 from Princeton Seminary. 
He left on December 12, 1953 to assume the pastorate 
of the neighboring Presbyterian Church in Gladwynne. 


The Reverend Robert L. Jansen came to Overbrook 
in September of 1954, also from Princeton Seminary. 
He left on May 16, 1957 to assume the assistant pas- 
torate of the Mountain View Presbyterian Church of 
Tucson, Arizona. 


The Reverend Guy M. Kinman, Jr. came to Over- 
brook September 10, 1957 after service as a chaplain 
in the United States Air Force. 


Overbrook Presbyterian Church also presented 
several candidates for the ministry during this period. 
The Reverend Robert Foulkes, formerly assistant to 
the minister at Overbrook and subsequently chaplain 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in Phildelphia, was or- 
dained in 1951. The Reverend Dale Bussis, who had 
been associated with Dr. Smith in his religious work 
in the United States Navy and later with him as secre- 
tary at Overbrook Church, was ordained in 1955. Mr. 
Donald Fehr, a member and son of a member of the 
Overbrook Church, was, in 1957, taken under the care 
of the Session as a candidate for the ministry. 


Miss Betsy Ulrich, a leader in Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church youth organizations, completed prepara- 
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tion for missionary service in 1957. She had been pro- 
fessionally trained in hospital and university for nurs- 
ing and the education of nurses. 


REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 


To troubled areas of Europe, as well as Asia, 
Overbrook has extended a long and helping arm. The 
Overbrook Refugee Resettlement Committee, organized 
in 1956 after the Communist suppression of life and 
liberty in East Germany and Hungary, sponsored four 
European refugees and assisted three others to find a 
new and better life in America. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS IN RETROSPECT 


A Coordinating Committee, composed of two 
elders, two deacons and two trustees, was organized 
in 1950 to develop still further the program of the 
church in cooperation among its three governing 
boards. The Coordinating Committee has been very 
successful in achieving many improvements without 
friction or duplication of effort. 


The Women’s Association, to be described in 
Chapter VIII, was organized in 1952. Rotation of 
membership on all three boards and a church officer 
training program were begun in 1907. 


A community program was organized in 1955 to 
bind more closely together congregation members into 
neighborhood groups of families living in the same 
vicinity. Church neighbors have met together in the 
homes of their community leaders. This program was 
co-ordinated by Miss Jean Louise Smith, who served as 
parish visitor from September, 1955 to June, 1958, at 
which time she was succeeded by Mrs. Gloria T. 
Rodgers. 
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Boy Scouts were so successful under good leader- 
ship among the youth of Overbrook that Cub Scouts 
also were organized. A Junior Choir and a Festival 
Chorus were formed, gowned and trained by able and 
devoted members of our congregation and our Director 
of Music. These young groups, like the older and more 
experienced choruses, have sung in worship services 
and other church affairs. 


Attendance at church service became so large that 
the experimental Sunday morning service held at 9:30 
in addition to the 11 o’clock service became, in 1949, 
a regular and permanent feature except during the 
summer months when a single service has been held, 
formerly at 11 o’clock, but more recently at 10 o’clock, 
Daylight Saving Time. In 1955, a third Easter morn- 
ing service was added at 8 o’clock. A second Candle- 
light Communion Service during Holy Week became a 
regular feature of the church program in 1956. <Addi- 
tional Christmas season services also were scheduled 
regularly. 

Tur Passine oF A PatrRIarcH 


On June 7, 1957, Fred Geiger passed away at the 
age of 87. Mr. Geiger had been a Trustee of the Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church since 1931, and President 
of the Board for many years. In 1953 he was elected 
President Emeritus of the Board of Trustees and the 
following year was ordained an Elder. A devoted and 
beloved Christian he gave unstintingly of his time and 
efforts to the welfare of his church and the advance- 
ment of God’s Kingdom on Earth. 


OVERBROOK IN Prosprct 


Overbrook Presbyterian Church has passed the 
half century mark. Its golden anniversary is now his- 
tory, and all history must be regarded as prologue 
to a still greater future. 
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Overbrook has grown from the small, rural church 
that Dr. Erdman knew and served to the large urban 
church to which came Dr. Smith. The earlier migration 
of a century ago from the country to the city was 
reversed a generation ago by the mass exodus of people 
with comfortable incomes from the city to the suburbs. 
While city churches decrease in membership suburbia 
increases in population and extends its outreach to 
more remote regions, building therein new homes, new 
schools, new churches and new shopping centers. 


Overbrook Presbyterian Church now stands at the 
crossroads both geographically and historically, both 
materially and spiritually. What the future holds in 
store is beyond human prediction, but it is within the 
Providence of God to Whose vision there are no 
horizons. The present generation, however, must 
make plans and provisions for the future, if the Wit- 
ness for God of Overbrook Presbyterian Church in the 
years to come is to be strong and clear as it has been 
in the past. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her commumon-cup. 


Editor’s Note—As this book goes to press we re- 
gret to add the following announcement: 


On Sunday morning November 30, 1958, Alvin 
Duane Smith announced his resignation as Minister of 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church, effective at the annual 
congregational meeting January 28, 1959. Dr. Smith 
will assume the important position as Executive of the 
Synod of New England. His resignation terminates a 
decade of fruitful ministry in which he endeared him- 
self to all members of his congregation. 
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VI 
The Church School and Young People’s Work 


‘‘Tt is many years to look back, but it is with very 
fond memories that I still think of those days when 
you and Nettie were my Sunday School teachers in the 
little room on the City Line side of Overbrook Church. 
I can still see the little organ that Nettie played and 
those little chairs on which we sat. 


‘‘Before writing this, I went up to a bookcase in 
my room and brought down the Bible which you gave 
me in those early days. On the flyleaf is this inscrip- 
tion: 


Mary Evans 
from 
Adelia L. Croft 


Sunday School Teacher 
December 25, 1893 


‘‘Sixty years ago! Icanremember . . . some of 
the hymns that we sang at that time are still very 
precious to me. I also had other teachers; there were 
those whose memories mean much to me, but I think 
you are the only one living.”’ 


True First SunpAY ScHOOL 


These excerpts from a letter written by Mary 
Evans in 1953 to Mrs. Henry Delaplaine (Adelia 
Croft) bring back the earliest memories of the Sunday 
School at Overbrook Presbyterian Church. The school 
was just three years old at the time mentioned in the 
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letter. Mr. Franklin L. Sheppard was the Sunday 
School Superintendent. 


The Sunday School was organized in 1890 with 
about sixty children, most of whose parents lived and 
worked on the Wistar Morris estate. The Sunday 
School expanded with the growing neighborhood. As 
Overbrook began to attract families to build homes in 
this area, more and more children came to the little 
Church and Sunday School on the corner of City Line 
and Lancaster Avenue. 


The first school had only two divisions: the ‘‘ Main 
School’? and the ‘‘Primary School.’’ Just nine 
teachers were needed to teach the classes in both of 
these divisions. Those who taught in the ‘‘Main 
School’’ conducted classes in the church sanctuary, us- 
ing the pews for seats. The teacher stood to face the 
pupils. The ‘‘Primary School’’ was held in the small 
room at the left of the platform which, in the early 
days, was the minister’s study. On Sunday small 
chairs for the children and a tiny reed organ were 
brought into the room. 


The consecrated group of teachers held regular 
monthly meetings. People contributed books for a 
lending library—probably the only one in the neighbor- 
hood for some time. It was an active, though small 
Sunday School. 


Sunpay ScHooL BuILDING 


By 1903, when J. Claude Bedford was superin- 
tendent, there were about 150 members or scholars. 
It had become increasingly difficult to conduct so many 
classes in the church, and the primary school was un- 
comfortably crowded in its small room. ‘The con- 
gregation, too, had grown, and it soon became apparent 
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that the church needed to be enlarged; hence a Sunday 
School building was added. In May of 1904, construc- 
tion of the building was started, and on Sunday, 
April 9, 1905, the enlarged church with a seating 
capacity of 450 and a new Sunday School building were 
dedicated. 


The new Sunday School quarters consisted of a 
spacious room that could accommodate 125 scholars in 
four class areas. The largest of these rooms was for 
the primary department. There was a separate en- 
trance, a cloak room and a lavatory for the use of the 
children. The three smaller class rooms were for the 
older members of the school. Sliding doors or 
‘‘sashes’’ separated them from the assembly room. 
When these doors were opened, a still more spacious 
assembly room was made available. A separate room 
was maintained as a library. An attractive stone porch 
on the Lancaster Avenue side of the building permitted 
the children to enter either the church sanctuary or the 
main Sunday School without disturbing classes in 
session. 


In a year’s time the Sunday School enrollment 
reached two hundred, filling all available space in the 
new building. It was a lively school, led by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Furst, who was the superintendent until 1923. 
The classes studied the Catechism and the Bible, using 
the old Blakeslie lessons. Every Sunday, the classes 
stood to recite the ‘‘Golden Text’’ in unison. Awards 
were given to scholars who read the Old Testament or 
the New Testament through in a year. In 1907, a 
Junior Department was formed, composed of the older 
scholars of the Primary School. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Christmas Entertainment in 1907 was prob- 
ably typical of most churches of the period. The 
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teachers had decorated the church with greens and set 
up a tree for the Sunday before Christmas. The Sun- 
day School program was held on the following Friday 
evening. The boys and girls gathered in the assembly 
room of the Sunday School and marched in procession 
to the decorated church, singing hymns as_ they 
marched. The atmosphere was one of subdued excite- 
ment as all joined in the singing of the Christmas 
carols and in listening to the Sunday School Superin- 
tendent tell a Christmas story. Following this, Santa 
appeared and distributed a box of candy to each child. 
It was an old-fashioned Sunday School Christmas ob- 
servance and, as was customary, the children did not 
forget their gifts to others, collecting more than three 
hundred dollars, a portion of which was intended for 
the Presbyterian Orphanage. 


The boys and girls of the Sunday School gave 
freely to benevolences, following the example of their 
parents. To the Italian Mission at Simpson and Cal- 
lowhill Streets, the school gave generously. The pupils 
helped to support a Sunday School missionary in Idaho, 
and they contributed to foreign missions. The total 
annual giving to others often approximated two thou- 
sand dollars. The children learned where their money 
went through their studies of home and foreign 
missions. 


EXPANSION 


The Sunday School grew rapidly—in fact, the only 
Sunday that the Sunday School building was not well 
filled was on December 26, 1910, when a blizzard struck 
the city and school was cancelled. 


One day in May, 1911, the teachers and officers of 
the Sunday School met at the home of Miss Margaret 
A. Montgomery. As soon as the meeting was called 
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to order by the superintendent, Mrs. Ewing arose. 
‘<The situation in the Primary and Junior Depart- 
ments is getting out of hand, we are so crowded. Why, 
it is not safe to have so many children in our rooms! 
We need twice the floor space that we have now if we 
are to do our work properly,’’ she added. ‘‘Thirty 
scholars and three teachers are crowded into a room 
that should accommodate only half that number.’’ 


‘‘Three classes in the main room have overflowed 
into the church sanctuary,’’ Mr. Marshall added 
quickly. ‘‘What a stir and disruption there is when 
these boys and girls get up and leave to go into the 
church for classes! Those left behind waste a good 
ten minutes waiting for that bustle and noise to sub- 
side.’’ 


‘‘T know of parents who are not permitting their 
children to attend Sunday School at Overbrook be- 
cause of the overcrowded conditions. They are even 
saying that the poor ventilation is unhealthy,’’ another 
teacher added. 


That evening the teachers addressed a resolution 
to the Board of Trustees. In it they outlined in detail 
how these overcrowded conditions had created a des- 
perate need for more space. 


The Trustees at length decided to enlarge the 
Sunday School by building a new addition at a cost of 
$4,400. By the time the more spacious educational 
building was ready, there were nearly three hundred 
scholars ready to move in. With more room for classes, 
it was possible to departmentalize the school. An 
orchestra, made up of older pupils, played each Sunday 
at the opening exercises when the entire school, except 
for the Primary Department, met for assembly period. 
The superintendent led these exercises, which moved 
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along on a precise schedule. At the ringing of a bell 
on his desk, the scholars assembled. One ring and 
everyone stood up to sing the first hymn. Then fol- 
lowed a scriptural call to worship with the school re- 
sponding. Another bell, and everyone sat down. Then 
came a hymn and the Bible reading. The dividing sash 
to the primary room was raised and the primary chil- 
dren were ready to join the rest of the school. All 
united in the morning prayer andahymn. Attendance 
was marked, the offering taken, and after another 
hymn, the scholars went to their classes for twenty-five 
minutes; at the close of this period there was a warning 
bell. Five minutes later a second bell announced the 
end of the lesson period and everyone reassembled in 
the big room. For the next ten minutes the school 
practiced hymns, recited memory verses, or did other 
special work. Then came what was called the ‘‘talk 
from the desk.’’ During this five minute period, the 
superintendent taught a brief lesson or told a story to 
illustrate the lesson which the pupils had just studied. 


SUPERINTENDENTS F'ursST AND GRAY 


Mr. Furst was superintendent of the Overbrook 
Sunday School for twenty years, except for a brief time 
between 1911 and 1917, when the Session asked him to 
be Director of Education and Mr. A. J. Butler acted 
as superintendent of the school. These were growing 
years—years when from 200 to 300 scholars were in 
attendance on Sunday morning. They were the years 
when the ‘‘Light Bearers’’ were organized—children 
who formed a society to study missions. During that 
period Dr. Bossard organized a young people’s group. 
Because the regular monthly teachers’ meetings were 
devoted mostly to business, it was found advisable to 
establish a teachers training course. 
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Children from the Overbrook School for the Blind 
attended the Sunday School in a group. At first they 
had a separate class, but in 1919 it was decided to com- 
bine them with the other pupils. 


After Dr. and Mrs. Barnes came to Overbrook, 
Mrs. Barnes organized a Women’s Bible Class which 
became an active part of the Sunday School. Over- 
brook Sunday School at that time had little resem- 
blance to the original small school of sixty scholars! 
By 1923 its enrollment was well over 300. 


Mr. Furst resigned in 1923 and Mr. Delbert Gray, 
Jr. was persuaded to take the office which he agreed to 
hold for one year, little dreaming that, like his prede- 
cessor, he would keep this responsibility for many 
years. 


Planned activities and ever increasing enrollment 
soon made it evident that the physical equipment was 
inadequate and once again, it was time for expansion. 


Tut New CuHurcH Hovss 


On April 30, 1924, at a special congregational meet- 
ing, the building committee was authorized by the con- 
gregation to proceed with a new building to house the 
Sunday School. It was a year before the asking of 
bids was authorized, and a contract given to Paul A. 
Davis, 3rd, architect and Henry HE. Baton, builder, for 
$250,000. On Sunday afternoon, October 11, 1925, 
church members gathered on the newly laid floor of 
the auditorium of the Church House to lay the date 
stone. There was just enough of the structure to give 
the people an idea of how large and beautiful the fin- 
ished building would be. Dr. Barnes and Mr. Gray 
conducted the service, and Mr. Clarence H. Geist, 
chairman of the building committee, presented the cop- 
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per box containing historical documents. Dr. Hrdman 
laid the stone as the first pastor of the church, and as 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. Everyone adjourned to 
the sanctuary for the dedication prayer led by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Covert, General Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman delivered the address. 


That winter no one seemed to mind the many ad- 
justments in the schedule of the school because they 
knew that the future was going to be bright. The 
beginner’s class was held in the manse. The primary 
department met on the balcony of the church; the 
junior and intermediate departments occupied the 
church auditorium. The Men’s Association used the 
Overbrook Golf Club; the Missionary Society sched- 
uled its meetings in the homes of members, and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society met in Mrs. William Barnes’ 
garage. 


The new Church House and Sunday School build- 
ing was dedicated on May 23, 1926 at a Founder’s Day 
and Dedication service. The words of the litany of 
dedication voiced the hopes and faith of those present: 


To the Glory of God and the service of His Will, 

To the honor of Christ and the saving power of His 
Love, 

To the Rule of the Holy Spirit and the mastery of His 
Truth, 

For the training of youth in Christian ways of thought 
and conduct, 

For the building up of Christ-like character as the 
supreme end of life, 

For the increase of life in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man, 

We dedicate this building. 
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Dr. Barnes gave the charge to the people. Nelson 
Eddy, then a member of the quartette, sang. Dr. 
George EH. Stewart of the theological seminary of Au- 
burn, New York, gave the address followed by the 
singing of ‘‘O Jesus, I Have Promised.’’ That same 
evening at the church service of worship, the general 
secretary for the Philadelphia Sunday School Associ- 
ation and the Philadelphia Federation of Churches 
spoke on the importance of work with children and 
youth. 


That week two receptions marked the opening of 
the Church House for work and worship. One was for 
the members of the church and the people of the com- 
munity. The second was for the Sunday School and 
the young people. The following day, Sunday, May 
30, 1926, the church school held its first session in the 
new building. 


It was a beautiful building—the very latest in 
efficient functional structure for the purpose it was to 
serve. As children, young people, and their teachers 
walked along the tree-shaded sidewalk parallel to 
Lancaster Avenue and turned into the wide court, 
they commented on the elegance of the modified Gothic 
structure with its gray stone walls, small-paned win- 
dows, and fine slate roof. Up the wide steps, one 
entered through any of the several double glass doors 
that led into a wide hall with a beautiful floor of colored 
slate. On the first Sunday morning that school was 
held in the new building, everyone assembled in the 
auditorium. There the Superintendent conducted a 
service of worship for the entire school. Led by the 
orchestra, nearly four hundred people of all ages 
lifted their voices in praise. 


After this service, the pupils began departmental 
meetings and classes. The younger children found 
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two beautiful rooms awaiting them at the front of the 
building along the Lancaster Avenue side. For the 
Beginners there was a friendly room with warm, col- 
ored walls, a rug-covered floor and plenty of space to 
move about. The fireplace at the end gave the room 
a home-like atmosphere, in which a small child did 
not feel strange. The Primary Department also had 
a pleasant, sunny room, with plenty of space for the 
large round tables and little painted chairs. Off each 
of these rooms was a lavatory, easily accessible to the 
small children. 


The Junior and Intermediate Department met 
upstairs. There were classrooms for these boys and 
girls opening off the balcony of the auditorium. Each 
classroom was large enough to hold a long oak table 
and a dozen or more matching chairs. At the far end 
of the balcony was a beautiful assembly room for the 
juniors, where they held worship and enjoyed other 
activities. Beyond, over the chapel, were more class- 
rooms. How spacious and beautiful they were with 
gleaming hardwood floors and softly polished wood- 
work! 


Downstairs, the adult class met in the chapel which 
was dedicated to the founder, Wistar Morris. It was 
a room of special beauty, with paneled walls, beamed 
ceiling, and a spacious fireplace. These features all 
combined to make the chapel sufficiently dignified for 
worship and yet elegant and suitable for receptions 
and meetings of a social nature. Its dual purpose was 
to stand the test of time. As a second meeting room, 
the informal Colonial Room, upstairs, met require- 
ments for smaller groups and also doubled as the 
church parlor. 


Word spread around the churches of Philadelphia 
that one of the finest Protestant educational buildings 
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in the United States could be seen at the corner of 
Lancaster Avenue and City Line, and several times a 
week groups of interested people came to Overbrook 
to go through the new church house. 


The new building was put to use promptly by 
organizations of the church as well as by various com- 
munity groups. Primarily, however, the church house 
was for the Sunday School. That the building was 
needed is clearly indicated by the rapid growth of the 
school after its completion. Attendance built up rap- 
idly ; 1929-30 was a peak year with 500 enrolled—600 
counting the adult classes. It took a staff of 60 to 70 
teachers and officers to conduct the school. These 
devoted workers invested many long hours in lesson 
preparation and teacher-training classes, also perform- 
ing extra-curricular activities through the week. The 
monthly staff meeting invariably lasted until the late 
evening because of problems to be discussed and plans 
to be made. A Council of Christian Education, which 
had been in existence for some time, was responsible 
for the many-sided program of the educational work of 
the church. 


CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP AND PROGRAMS 


In 1946 Mr. Delbert Gray, Jr. felt it necessary to 
resign his position as General Superintendent. It was 
with genuine sorrow that teachers, officers and pupils 
saw Mr. Gray give up the work which he had performed 
so efficiently for 23 years. 


Mrs. Frances L. Winchell who had been Superin- 
tendent of the Primary Department for over nine years 
was asked to fill the position of General Superintendent. 
She remained in that position until 1952, when her 
resignation was regretfully received. Mr. William H. 
Harman, Jr. then took over the responsibilities. 
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Under Mr. Harman’s guidance, there were im- 
portant innovations. Chief among these was the 
Family Night, instituted in 1952. This covered-dish 
supper, held twice a year, has met with unqualified 
success, as entire families gather at the church house 
for enjoyment and fellowship. Entertainment is us- 
ually provided by talented members of the group— 
often by some of the children and young people. Oc- 
casionally a well-know personality in the entertainment 
world is invited to arrange and produce a special pro- 
gram. Family Nights remain today an important part 
of the all-church program at Overbrook. 


The assistant minister, Harold Neufeld, who had 
been active in the church school during his two years 
at Overbrook resigned in 1954. About this time Mrs. 
George HKmerson Barnes retired as active teacher of 
the women’s class which she had taught for more than 
thirty years. For a time it seemed impossible to work 
out the solution to this vacancy, but the Men’s Bible 
Class invited the women to join with them and as a 
result of this merger, the new Adult Bible Class was 
created—a class which has become increasingly large 
and active. 


In 1953 the name Sunday School was officially 
changed to ‘‘Church School,’’ the latter being the ac- 
cepted nomenclature for the program of Christian 
Education in Presbyterian churches. 


When Robert L. Jansen came as assistant minister 
in 1954, the teacher-training program was accelerated. 
The Faith and Life Curriculum—materials prepared by 
the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A.—was officially adapted for use throughout the 
Overbrook Church School. Mr. Jansen together with 
the teachers and officers concentrated on increasing 
the enrollment of the school to somewhere near its 
previous level. 
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Younc Propie’s Work 


The young people’s work, organized in the early 
years of Overbrook by Dr. Bossard, had moved along 
with an interesting program of discussion on Sunday 
evenings and occasional social events. During the 
First World War, however, this society lapsed, and 
it was in 1924 that a new society was organized. Dr. 
Barnes took the lead, inviting the young people in the 
Intermediate and Senior Departments to meet in- 
formally and discuss reorganization. They liked this 
idea and proceeded enthusiastically. At their first 
meeting on November 9, 1924, they formulated require- 
ments for membership and projected a program which 
was to be carried out by members of the society. The 
young people held frequent social affairs in the Church 
House. Games and refreshments always attracted a 
goodly number and created a feeling of fellowship. 
At the close of 1925 the society decided without ques- 
tion to continue for another year. For ten years 
thereafter, the Young People’s Society went along as 
usual, with forty to fifty in attendance at the Sunday 
evening discussion programs. 


In 1936, new vitality and interest were injected 
into the group. The name was changed to the Young 
People’s Fellowship. A constitution consisting of 
seven articles was carefully drawn up. A Youth Coun- 
cil of ten members was elected. Representatives to 
the Council were selected from the Young People’s 
Fellowship, the Sunday School, the Ushers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Junior Young People’s Fellowship. Mem- 
bers at large were chosen by the Session of the church. 


YoutH BupGET 


Dr. Barnes presented the Youth Fellowship with 
the idea of a budget of their own, a Youth Budget. 
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The young people were completely in accord with this 
idea and consequently the Youth Council drew up a 
budget to include both the local church needs and 
benevolences. Teams of young people canvassed all 
of the youth of the church, and secured pledges from 
them. This money was to be given weekly, in special 
envelopes. The Youth Budget gave young people a 
share in the responsibility of the work of their church, 
both locally and on a denominational level. It opened 
new fields of interest and activity; meetings were 
better attended and more young people took part in the 
planning and carrying out of their program. 


In 1937, the president of the Youth Council was 
invited to be an associate member of the Board of 
Trustees. The young people were asked to serve as 
associate members of the Session. This gave the 
youth of Overbrook Church insight into the ways these 
boards functioned. They had opportunity to learn for 
themselves about the work of the Trustees and the 
Session and the way in which these officials bodies dis- 
charged their church duties. Thus, the Youth Council 
was an excellent training ground for future leaders 
of the church, and today some of the young men who 
served in these capacities are Elders, Deacons and 
Trustees. 


Younger boys and girls of Overbrook saw the 
young people’s fellowship and longed for a similar 
society of their own. And so, in 1938, a Junior Young 
People’s Fellowship was formed for the young people 
under the age of sixteen. That year there were two 
youth dinners at Overbrook, one in the fall and another 
in the winter. At the mid-winter dinner the young 
people decided that they wanted to raise $500 for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Fund for the new chancel and 
organ. Twenty teams with ten young people on each 
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were organized, and they proceeded to launch an 
energetic drive. The amount was oversubscribed. 
That same year, 1938, attendance at Youth Fellowship 
meetings reached the highest attendance mark of 115. 
Sunday evening vespers were inaugurated which met 
with immediate approval by the young people. Dr. 
Barnes took a deep interest and active part in the 
planning and work of the young people. He was 
especially proud, as were all Overbrook people, when 
the Youth Budget Plan, which had originated at Over- 
brook, was promoted throughout the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. It had worked 
at Overbrook Presbyterian Church; it could work 
elsewhere! 


YoutH Work In Woritp War II 


The Second World War took a heavy toll of mem- 
bers, both in the Church School and in the Youth 
Program. As an increasing number of young men went 
into the armed services, it finally became apparent that 
the older Youth Fellowhip would have to be suspended. 
Then too, gasoline rationing limited automobile travel. 
Moreover, the neighborhood around the church was 
changing from one of families with growing children 
to a neighborhood of older families or single people. 
The construction of large apartment houses in the area 
and the difficulty of maintaining large old homes with 
the wartime restriction, reduced membership in the 
church school and youth groups. Hach year fewer 
children and young people lived within walking dis- 
tance of Overbrook church. Those who moved farther 
out on the Main Line or into Delaware County could 
not spare the gasoline for travel between their homes 
and the church. Slowly, the attendance at Church 
School and Youth Fellowship began to drop, but the 
quality of work and teaching held to its former high 
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standard. Topics for study and discussion assumed 
a personal, searching tone; young people were thinking 
deeply and wanted to know the answers to many ques- 
tions that had to do with living in the Twentieth 
Century. 


UsuHers ASSOCIATION 


The Ushers Association had grown directly from 
the Youth Fellowship. The idea had been conceived 
in connection with a group of older teenagers who, in 
1924, formed what was known as the Sunday Boy’s 
Club. There were about twenty-five of these young 
men who wanted to do something for their church. 
Dr. Barnes suggested that they act as ushers for the 
eleven o’clock Sunday morning service. Eiven during 
the Second World War, when their numbers were 
greatly depleted, tradition and loyalty to Overbrook 
Church held them together. An ushers manual was 
drawn up and printed so that ushers might know ex- 
actly how to conduct themselves and so that they would 
realize the importance of their position. 


REvIvAL oF YoutH LEADERSHIP 


Robert L. Foulkes began his work as pastor’s as- 
sistant with special responsibility for the young peo- 
ple’s work and the church school in 1945. Through 
his efforts the Youth Council was revived and the 
Youth Budget was again raised to its former level of 
approximately 200 subscribers, with a budget of over 
a thousand dollars. The twenty-one members of the 
Youth Council continued, under his guidance, to meet 
each month and to supervise and direct all of the youth 
activities. The young people cleaned, painted and fur- 
nished a large room in the basement which they called 
the ‘‘Green Room.’’ They met there for fun and fel- 
lowship after the Youth Vespers. 
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The return of the 226 young men and women who 
had gone into service in the Armed Services did much 
to bring new life to the young people’s work. The 
Senior Youth Fellowship was revived, and the Ushers 
Association became more active. In remembrance of 
those who had died in the war, in an impressive cere- 
mony held Sunday, April 8, 1945, the young people 
planted two dogwood trees on the side lawn of the 
church house. 


Denominational and interdenominational summer 
conferences strengthened the leadership among Over- 
brook’s young people; twelve individuals from the 
church signed up for summer conferences each year. 
The Session created a fund to defray part of the ex- 
penses of the delegates to these conferences. In addi- 
tion, an informal summer program at the church was 
planned so that those who were in the area might get 
together during the summer months. These occasions 
took the form of discussion meetings, sports, picnics 
and other activities. 


By the fall of 1950, three young people’s discussion 
groups were being held each Sunday evening—indi- 
cating a ‘‘return to normalcy’’ after the disruption 
of the war years. The organization of the Festival 
Chorus in 1951 had much to do with the new vitality 
in youth work. Opportunities to sing occasionally at 
church services and to present special programs held 
the interest of those in the chorus. As will be men- 
tioned in Chapter VII, the project of purchasing an 
ambulance for the Overbrook Hospital at Chieng Rai 
was initiated in 1951 by the young people of the church. 


Yet another Overbrook Church innovation was in- 
troduced by the young people. In 1952 the first coffee 
hour was proposed and held by the Young Adults, an 
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organization which had started the previous year. 
This caught the imagination and interest of all who 
realized that this occasion for fellowship after the 
eleven o’clock service had great potential value. Ina 
short time the coffee hour was made a regular part of 
the Sunday church program and has been helpful in 
making the members of our widespread congregation 
better acquainted. 


The Young Adult group increased in both mem- 
bership and activities, assuming responsibility for 
projects such as the church nursery during the Sunday 
morning services, and a Spiritual Workshop discussion 
group on Sunday mornings, as well as several all- 
church social events. With more emphasis on audio- 
visual material given to present-day teaching, Over- 
brook Church School has provided these aids through- 
out the school. 


Genuine Christian devotion, a high quality of 
teaching, and much careful thought and planning are 
being expended on the work with the children and 
young people at Overbrook Church today. Even though 
changes in the neighborhood make the numbers smaller 
than in the past, Overbrook Church School and the 
Young People’s Fellowship are organizations of which 
the church is proud. The long tradition of service 
and the goals of development of Christian character 
have created a quality of Christian education for the 
children and youth of Overbrook Church which is sec- 
ond to none. 


VIL 
Overbrook Churech—Abroad and at Home 


One Sunday morning, early in 1895, William 
Harris, who had been a classmate of Mr. Erdman 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, was the guest 
preacher. In the course of his sermon, Mr. Harris 
mentioned that very soon he had hoped to go to Siam 
as a missionary. 


A Missionary To Stam 


After the service, some members of the congrega- 
tion, visiting with the young preacher, learned that the 
only reason he was not in Siam at that very moment 
was because the Board of Foreign Missions lacked 
money to pay his passage. As soon as this news got 
around, Overbrook people decided to raise funds for 
a steamship ticket to Siam. Within a short time, the 
missionary was on his way to Chieng Rai, a Presby- 
terian mission in northern Siam. It took him more 
than two months to go from New York to Bangkok, 
and then another two months’ trek by houseboat and 
elephant before he reached Chieng Rai. 


OvERBROOK MermoriaL Hosprrau at CuHrenc Rat 


William Harris was shortly succeeded by Dr. 
W. A. Briggs, a medical missionary, who, in 1897, was 
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sent to fill the great need for a physician to these people 
who lived in the remote jungles of Siam. Dr. Briggs 
was a dedicated man of considerable professional skill; 
his resourcefulness counted for much in establishing 
medical missionary services in a place like Chieng Rai. 
A person of many talents, Dr. Briggs was a musician, 
poet, a first-class Lao scholar, a fine preacher and 
evangelist, as well as an excellent physician. On his 
first furlough, Dr. Briggs visited and preached in 
Overbrook Church. The congregation was greatly im- 
pressed by his ability, and charmed by his personality. 


The Missionary spoke of the need for a hospital at 
Chieng Rai. This idea immediately found favor with 
the family of John B. Gest. Mr. Gest had been an 
Elder at Overbrook Church and one of its most active 
members. The family decided to erect a hospital at 
Chieng Rai as a memorial to John B. Gest, who had 
had such a deep and long-time interest in the work of 
the Presbyterian Church. At Dr. Briggs’ suggestion, 
it was named, ‘‘Overbrook Memorial Hospital.’’ Thus, 
a bridge of Christian sympathy and understanding was 
created which reached across the world. 


During the twenty years that Dr. Briggs continued 
to serve at Chieng Rai, he and his family were called 
upon to make numerous sacrifices. When the children 
could no longer receive adequate schooling in Siam, 
Mrs. Briggs took them to Canada for further educa- 
tion. This family separation in itself was far from 
easy. During World War I, in spite of his own ill 
health, Dr. Briggs insisted on staying at the hospital 
to continue the work. He treated his patients and 
carried on his medical services in an atmosphere of 
risk and danger. In 1918, his health completely broken, 
he was forced to return to his home and family in 
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Canada, where he died the following year. During his 
long hospitalization, Dr. Briggs was decorated with the 
badge of Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire for having remained at his post during 
the war, thereby aiding the cause of the Allies. 


Dr. Beacu Succreeps Dr. Briccs 


Dr. William A. Beach was named successor to Dr. 
Briggs. The story of the Beach family is part of the 
very fabric of the history of Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church from 1918 until 1946. Many were the Over- 
brook visits that Dr. Beach made when on leave. As 
our people heard him describe work that was being 
carried on at Chieng Rai, both their interest and their 
support increased. In 1927, the hospital had to be 
rebuilt; the jungle had taken its toll of the buildings 
and a new dispensary was needed to accommodate the 
out-patient department which had become the largest 
part of the work of the hospital. Up-to-date equipment 
was badly needed if the work was to continue properly. 


William P. Gest, always a generous patron of the 
Overbrook Hospital, contributed $4500 toward a new 
dispensary. ‘The people of Overbrook Church, inspired 
by Mr. Gest’s inital gift, raised more than the neces- 
sary $2500 to make up the balance required for this 
addition to the hospital. But Overbrook people gave 
more than money. Led by Mrs. Gest who had always 
done a great deal for the hospital, the women renewed 
their efforts in making surgical garments and other 
needed supplies. They packed innumerable large boxes 
containing not only hospital supplies but also garden 
tools, hairpins, buttons, marbles, dolls, slates, and 
many other needed articles. 


In 1931, when Dr. and Mrs. Beach were in Phila- 
delphia as guests of the church, they were elected into 
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full membership by the congregation; Dr. Beach was 
made aruling Hilder. The Beach family knew then that 
they had a church home with many interested friends 
in America. Overbrook Church people also showed 
their friendship by helping make a college education 
possible for the Beach children. 


Impact oF Worutp War II on THAILAND 


The work at Chieng Rai went well for several 
years until catastrophe struck with World War Us 
Early in 1941 Dr. Beach, together with other mission- 
aries in northern Siam, escaped to Burma. The hos- 
pital was taken into protective custody by the Thai 
Government for the remainder of the war period. Dr. 
Beach was transferred to a mission station in India 
where he stayed until his retirement in 1946. 


Dr. McDanieL Succeeps Dr. BEacH 


After the war Dr. Edwin B. McDaniel succeeded 
Dr. Beach at Chieng Rai. To this deeply religious 
and very capable young man fell the arduous task of 
getting the hospital back into running order. For- 
tunately, through the efforts of loyal native workers, 
much of the hospital equipment had been protected 
and kept in repair. But there was a great deal to do; 
a new roof was needed, plus wheel chairs, bedside 
tables, a DDT sprayer, and so forth. Dr. McDaniel 
also realized that medical services should extend into 
the interior. To accomplish this, it would be necessary 
to have an ambulance that could travel over the rough 
roads and through the mud. With such an ambulance, 
Dr. McDaniel could hold clinics for people in remote 
villages and transport the critically ill in need of ex- 
tended treatment back to the hospital. 
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OvERBROOK AMBULANCE 


On October 29, 1950, ‘‘Overbrook Hospital Sun- 
day,’’ Dr. Claude Conley, Executive Secretary for the 
Synod of Philadelphia, told the congregation of a re- 
cent visit to Overbrook Hospital, describing in fasci- 
nating detail the work which was being done and 
stressing the need for an ambulance. Overbrook young 
people became interested in the purchase of an ambu- 
lance and began at once to raise the necessary money. 
Through their enthusiasm, it became a church-wide 
project. When, in January, 1952, the vehicle arrived 
at Bangkok, the docks were crowded with wondering, 
grateful people who watched the vehicle being lifted 
from the ship’s hold and then driven off for the five- 
hundred mile trip to Chieng Rai. Dr. McDaniel and 
his medical staff put the ambulance into immediate 
service. 


OverRBROoK Hosprtau Becomes Sreur-Supportina 


In 1955, the Board of Foreign Missions announced 
that Overbrook Hospital had ‘‘grown up’’ and could be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Thai people. It 
had become self-governing, self-propagating, and self- 
supporting—all of which was cause for rejoicing among 
Overbrook Church friends who had sponsored its 
growth over those fifty years. The interest of the 
church in the hospital continues and the work of Dr. 
and Mrs. McDaniel is very close to Overbrook people. 


OVERBROOK IN WYOMING 


Nearer home, in Lingle, Wyoming, a Home Mis- 
sions parish was able to expand its influence because 
of the efforts of Overbrook Presbyterian Church 
people. During the 1920’s, our church maintained close 
touch with the missionary there, the Reverend Harry 
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Bicksler. Financial aid as well as much needed ma- 
terial help was sent from Overbrook to that small vil- 
lage in Wyoming. 


In 1925, a rather unusual shipment went from the 
church to Lingle. It was larger and heavier than any 
of the other boxes, for it was a complete steam heating 
plant for the Community House of the mission! On its 
arrival, the Wyoming community had a day-long cele- 
bration which culminated in a basket dinner on Thurs- 
day, February 12, 1925. Six teams and wagons were 
enlisted to help transport the people in surrounding 
areas to the mission. The occasion was heralded by a 
broadside announcement which read, in large bold 
type: ‘‘Heating Plant Here! Our Philadelphia friends 
have made us a gift of this heating plant . . . and 
also paid the freight !”’ 


Mr. BicksteR Gors TO EuRoPE AND OHIO 


In 1927, Mr. Bicksler was cited by the Board of 
National Missions as one of its outstanding workers. 
As a mark of appreciation, the Board arranged for 
him to go to Ireland, Scotland, and Denmark for con- 
ferences and study during his sabbatical leave. Over- 
brook Church contributed generously for this trip. 


Overbrook support of the mission at Lingle, Wy- 
oming, continued until 1932, when Mr. Bicksler was 
transferred to the Parish of the Templed Hills in 
southern Ohio. 


Through Mr. Bicksler’s new charge, Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church became interested in a group of 
five Welsh Presbyterian Churches in southern Ohio, 
known as ‘‘The Parish of the Templed Hills.’? The 
Board of National Missions sponsored these small 
rural churches that preserved the old Welsh customs 
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of parish organization. The Miami Avenue Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, also became a friend of the Parish of 
the Templed Hills. Through the financial assistance 
and active interest of these two city churches, the five 
rural churches in Ohio were able to have one minister 
and a strong ‘‘ Larger Parish Program.’’ As had been 
the case with Lingle, Wyoming, Overbrook men and 
women sent far more than money to assist in the Welsh 
rural parish of the Templed Hills of Ohio. 


OVERBROOK IN WEST VIRGINIA AND E"LORIDA 


During these same years, Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church contributed to the support of a home missions 
project at Dunton, West Virginia, under the direction 
of the Reverend HK. V. Black, and also sent regular aid 
to a National Missionary, the Reverend Irwin K. Mc- 
Arthur, in Florida who served as an itinerant pastor 
in outlying areas around Miami—a project that con- 
tinues today. 


Tue Seconp ITauIAN CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA 


From 1927 to 1940, Overbrook Church people had 
a deep interest in the Second Italian Church of Phila- 
delphia. 


In 1905, Mr. A. A. Scott invited six small Italian 
boys to meet for Sunday School in his back yard at 313 
North 65th Street. Those six boys soon brought their 
friends. All during that summer, twenty-three chil- 
dren met under the shade of a pear tree to receive 
Christian instruction. The parents of these small chil- 
dren soon became interested, and before long they 
formed the nucleus for a church. This little group of 
worshippers in time grew so large that it became 
necessary to locate a place in which to hold services. 
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For four years the basement of the Patterson Mem- 
orial Church was used for this purpose. 


In 1909 these Italian-Americans built their own 
church. For several years the Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Presbytery of Philadelphia super- 
vised and helped support this church—the Second 
Italian Presbyterian Church. By 1915, the congrega- 
tion numbered 211 members and the Sunday School 
enrollment was 254. For ten more years the Home 
Missionary Society shepherded the young church. 
Then, on June 10, 1925, the work of the Second Italian 
Presbyterian Church was placed under the supervision 
of Overbrook Presbyterian Church, which assumed 
major responsibility for its support. The Reverend 
Francis DeSimone was called to the pastorate. 


The church developed rapidly. A committee on 
finance and program was chosen with representatives 
from the Overbrook Church, trustees of the Presbytery, 
as well as representatives from the Italian Church. 
Dr. George Emerson Barnes, chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Mr. DeSimone enjoyed a happy workable 
relationship as friends and co-workers for nearly 
fifteen years. 


During those years, Overbrook people worked 
closely with their Italian Church neighbors. They 
helped them to make improvements to their church 
property, assisted them in meeting bills so that even 
during the depression years they were able to operate 
without deficit and without public appeal for support. 
Overbrook men and women taught craft classes for 
boys and sewing classes for girls. There was a dra- 
matic club, and a choral group which performed at 
Overbrook Church on many occasions, to the delight 
of everyone. Each year the Italian Church people held 
a dinner, with their Overbrook friends as invited 
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cuests. Yards of spaghetti were consumed and there 
was much singing and good fellowship. An anniver- 
sary celebration in honor of Mr. DeSimone’s tenth year 
at the church and the tenth year of relationship with 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church, was marked by warm, 
friendly expressions of appreciation. Dr. Barnes’ 
name was frequently on the lips of the members of the 
Second Italian Church—they called him ‘‘Our best 
friend.’’ 


In 1940, the oversight of the work at the Second 
Italian Church was placed in the hands of the Trus- 
tees of the Presbytery and the Superintendent of City 
Missions. But Overbrook Church continued its interest 
for some time by making monthly contributions to the 
expense of the church. 


Misstonary IntTEeREsST Topay 


Traditionally, Overbrook Church has always in- 
cluded in its budget money for missions to be used at 
the discretion of the Mission Boards. This has been 
in addition to the special projects described here. 
Actually, these projects were but a small part of the 
total benevolent funds of Overbrook Church. Thus, 
when the Boards of National and Foreign Missions 
changed their policy to one of undesignated gifts for 
missions, the change was not a new concept to Over- 
brook people. 


Today, with this program of undesignated giving, 
the interest of Overbrook people in home and foreign 
missions is still very keen. Frequently specific stations 
are indicated for special study, interest and prayer. 
Through this plan, the Francis Newton Hospital in 
India, work in the Punjab, and the work of Sunday 
School Missions in the United States, become vital, 
as church members read and study and pray about 
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these stations. The traditions of generous giving to 
others continues. Thus, the bond of sympathy and 
understanding which was created many years ago by 
the founders and early members of Overbrook Church 
reaches around the world and is furthered in the pres- 
ent time. 


From oldest tume, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence, or with psalm. 


Vil 


Women’s and Men’s Organizations 


On October 10, 1895, Mrs. John B. Gest, president 
of the Women’s Home Missionary Society at Over- 
brook Church since its reorganization in 1893, was 
presiding at a meeting of the society at the manse. 
From a pocket in her full skirt, she drew out a letter. 
Unfolding it, she read: 


Port Hope, Michigan 
Dear Friends: 


You asked my needs. It is very cold here 
and if I had a fur coat, I could make pastoral calls 
into the wilderness areas of this country with 
greater comfort. As it is now, it is difficult to 
bear the cold in the worst part of the winter for 
more than two hours each day and thus reach the 
farther outposts of our Presbyterian Mission here. 
I can buy such a coat for twenty-five dollars. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Rev. Alex Barclay 


‘‘What is your pleasure regarding this matter?’’ 
Mrs. Gest asked the group. Miss Blanche Weakley, 
secretary-treasurer of the society spoke: ‘‘Last year 
we sent a large box to a missionary in the Indian Terri- 
tory out West; the year before that, I believe, our box 
went to a missionary in Nebraska. This year, what 
would you think of making up our box for Mr. Barcley 
and their three children?’’ The others quickly as- 
sented. 
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Boxrts From OvEerBRooK 


All during the remainder of October the ladies 
of the Home Missionary Society were busy sewing and 
purchasing various items to go into the box. At the 
November meeting, the secretary reported: ‘‘Twenty- 
five dollars for a fur coat, and a box with the contents 
valued at three hundred dollars was sent to the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Alex Barclay, home missionaries at 
Port Hope, Michigan.’’ 


The following year two boxes from Overbrook 
women went even farther west—to Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, where a missionary family with four chil- 
dren received clothing, bedding, literature, groceries, 
and toys for the children. Preparing these boxes was 
a considerable undertaking. All materials were new 
and of good quality. Often the quantity sent required 
two or three separate boxes to hold everything. Mr. 
Charles Chipley, of Merion, an official of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a member of the church, saw to it 
that shipments were forwarded without any expense for 
freight. 


In those early days there were two missionary 
societies at Overbrook Church: The Women’s Home 
Missionary Society and the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 


Women’s Home Missionary Society 


The little scene described at the opening of this 
chapter typifies the work of the Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society in the first several years of its organi- 
zation. Its energies were devoted almost entirely to 
preparing boxes; then, as the women became interested 
in the various mission stations which they were aiding, 
the group began to study the work of the Presbyterian 
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Church at those frontiers of America. In 1903, as part 
of this interest, the women sent all of the money in 
their treasury to Santa Fe, New Mexico, to help build 
a school for boys. The society’s keen interest in this 
school led to the development of a study program which 
included a review of the work of this mission school. 


In Philadelphia, the Women’s Home Missionary 
Society became interested in the Italian Mission, which 
was under the Presbyterian Board of Missions. This 
concern was one which continued for many years. An- 
other ‘‘cause’’ that is mentioned frequently in the 
minutes of the society in those early days, was that of 
the freed men in Virginia. The Presbyterian Church 
in the U. 8. A. as a denomination was carrying on a 
program of work for the freed slaves, trying to educate 
them and to provide for their material needs, and this 
society assisted gladly. 


Women’s Foreign Misstonary Society 


Miss Emma Barr was president of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at its organization in 1893. 
The program of this society was designed to acquaint 
members with the work of the Presbyterian Church 
abroad. The members packed boxes and sent them 
as far away as China and India. Money was raised for 
specific mission work, such as that of Dr. Jessica 
Carlton’s Hospital in Ambala, India. 


The monthly meetings of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society were vigorous. There was always 
a period for Bible reading and devotions. Sometimes 
there were speakers—missionaries on furlough, trav- 
elers, or someone from the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. Frequently, the women 
conducted their own study, taking various phases of a 
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topic and preparing reports. Some of the programs 
centered on evangelistic and teaching work in far-off 
countries such as Mexico, China, Korea, Siam, and 
South America in which the Presbyterian Church con- 
ducted missionary work. Pamphlets, tracts, and books 
assisted the women as they gathered information. 


In late April or early May, 1903, the women in- 
augurated Missionary teas. The silver offering at 
these teas was applied to a specific project. Because 
both the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies com- 
bined to give the teas, the offering alternated between 
these two fields of work. 


At least once a year the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society met with the Presbyterial to hear an 
outstanding speaker. As early as 1898, the Overbrook 
women held a joint meeting with the societies of the 
Narberth and the Lower Merion Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Women’s Foreign anp Home Missronary Society 


In November of 1903 the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies merged into one organization. 
Actually, as has been noted, the Home Missionary 
Society devoted most of its energy to preparing boxes 
for home missions. The women continued this valu- 
able service under what the new society called a ‘‘Home 
Mission Band.’’ Boxes were also packed for foreign 
missionaries by the new society. 


Mission study books made their appearance at 
Overbrook in 1919. At first, they were put to only 
occasional use, since many of the women preferred 
hearing first-hand reports from missionaries. From a 
small society in 1903 which averaged a dozen or go 
ladies at a meeting and for which forty dollars was 
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the annual budget, the society grew in twenty years to 
one which had an average attendance of from thirty- 
five to fifty women, and required a budget of well over 
a thousand dollars. Money came not only from 
pledges and gifts of members, but much of it was 
raised by hard work: cake sales, bazaars and other 
events. 


Mission Srupy ror CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


At the beginning of this century a little group of 
children met the first Saturday of every month to 
learn about missions. This was called the ‘‘Children’s 
Band.’’ Agnes Reid was the first president of this 
society. Another group, the ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society,’’? met at three-thirty the first Friday of 
every month. This organization continued more or 
less spasmodically until the Westminster Guild was 
organized in 1922 with Florence Evans as its presi- 
dent. 


‘‘Maxe Your PLANS LARGE’? 


‘*If God be your partner, make your plans large,”’ 
was the motto adopted by the Women’s Foreign and 
Home Missionary Society in 1922. In that year the 
‘Standard of Excellence’’ was awarded to the society 
by the Presbyterial. To merit this award, the society 
showed an increase in membership and benevolences. 
The society sponsored the Westminster Guild by 
shepherding its program and sending a delegate to 
the summer conference at Blairstown, N. J. More 
and more, Overbrook women were becoming interested 
and involved in Presbyterial and in city-wide mission- 
ary efforts. 


Within their own church, too, the women reached 
out. An important event in 1923 was the initiation of 
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an all-day rally in cooperation with the Ladies Aid 
Society. Seventy-two women attended. The program 
consisted of sewing in the morning, a luncheon at noon 
with attractive tables for eight complete with new 
linen, silver, and flowers. In the afternoon all ad- 
journed to the manse for a meeting. There, the women 
of Overbrook Church accepted the responsibility for 
raising more than $1,700 for missions. Many of those 
present must have remembered the early days when 
a gathering and undertaking of this magnitude would 
have been impossible and even fantastic to contemplate. 


Shortly after Dr. Barnes came to Overbrook 
Church, he brought to the Women’s Foreign and Home 
Missionary Society a vision of the value of using the 
mission study books. In 1924 the plan was attempted 
of having two mission study classes: one for home 
and the other for foreign mission study. Through 
these classes, the women delved deeper into the history 
and meaning of missions. These study classes con- 
tinued for many years—proof of their success. 


Those who were in the society at that time re- 
member with pleasure the Spring Garden Fete held 
annually on the grounds of Mrs. Henry Delaplaine’s 
home in Merion, or, in case of rain, in the new Church 
House. The hard work and weeks of preparation were 
worth the trouble, for the proceeds usually approxi- 
mated one thousand dollars. Still another money- 
raising event was the Christmas Pantry Sale—hard 
work for many, but successful. 


Woritp War II anp Wortp Service Society 


During the years of World War II, the missionary 
society continued its interest in missions. In spite of 
problems of transportation, the women met to do over- 
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seas work, to gather clothing for Church World Serv- 
ice, to make surgical dressings, and to study topics 
which reflected concern for the times. Under the able 
leadership of its presidents, Mrs. Shepley Evans and 
Mrs. Hugh Robertson, the work, worship and study 
of home and foreign missions continued at Overbrook 
Church. There was no lack of speakers for these 
meetings, since many missionaries had been called back 
to the United States for the duration of the war. The 
serious tone of the times was broken by the gracious 
and lovely spring luncheons, to which all women of the 
church were invited. 


As 1949 drew to a close, it became evident that the 
women of the church were working together more 
closely than ever before. Perhaps the war had drawn 
the women’s organizations together, perhaps it was 
the trend—at least it was apparent that many forces 
were combining to produce an atmosphere of greater 
unity. 


In February, 1950, the Women’s Missionary 
Society changed its name to the World Service Society 
in line with this larger outreach. For two years, the 
missionary interests of the women continued under this 
new society. 


In 1952, the group voted in favor of adopting the 
plan for Presbyterian women, known as The Women’s 
Association, to be treated later in this chapter. The 
secretary then wrote in her book, ‘‘ We have loved the 
old Missionary Society and the new World Service 
Society, and we hope that in the fulfillment of the 
Great Commission in our new organization, a part of 
our missionary zeal will find its way into each unit of 
work.”’ 
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Lapies Arp Socrery 


In 1910, ten women met at Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church to consider the need for an organization 
which would have for its chief concern the making 
of articles for the poor and needy, both locally in Phil- 
adelphia and for mission stations. This group became 
the Ladies Aid Society. The hands of members were 
seldom idle for they had no difficulty securing the 
names of families who needed help. Some of these 
were minister’s families living in remote parts of 
our country, whose names were secured through the 
Board of Ministerial Relief. When a needy family was 
assigned to the Ladies Aid, the women would make out 
a shopping list of items to be purchased: clothing, 
sheets, toys, and other things, based on a description 
of the family needs. Many articles were made by the 
women. Some of the sewing was done at home; more 
of it was done at the church. Mrs. William Gest kept 
the sewing machines in perfect order. The need for 
garments, food and furnishings was frequently so 
desperate that the women had difficulty deciding which 
appeal to work on first. 


Many of the boxes packed by Overbrook Church 
women were for missionary friends in whom the 
church was interested. The Bicksler’s who were mis- 
sionaries first in Lingle, Wyoming, and then for the 
Parish of the Templed Hills in Southern Ohio, were 
frequent recipients. 


Every year boxes were dispatched to the hospital 
at Miraj, India, which was a special missionary 
project in which Overbrook Church people were in- 
terested. The work of sewing and making bandages 
for the Miraj hospital required many days of cutting, 
sewing and pressing. Material was purchased by the 
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bolt to make quantities of pajamas, underclothing, and 
other cotton garments. Closer home, the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Philadelphia received bandages, towels, 
maternity gowns, table cloths, tray cloths, and other 
needed items—all made by the women in the Ladies 
Aid Society at Overbrook Church. 


As we visualize the old record of the Ladies Aid 
Society, we see some twenty devoted women meeting 
all day, two days a month, very busily cutting out 
garments, stitching, doing the finishing by hand, and 
then packing boxes. In reading the long lists of articles 
that went into these boxes it is difficult to understand 
how this small group of women accomplished so much. 
Theirs was a dedicated spirit, reinforced by hard work 
and by hands that never wearied. 


THe GuiILp 


In 1932, the Ladies Aid Society changed its name 
to The Guild. During that year and several which 
followed, frequent meetings were held in conjunction 
with the Women’s Bible Class. Sewing for the Red 
Cross was incorporated into the program and there 
was much to do that first year—an assignment to make 
a hundred dresses was one of the large projects. 


The Ladies Aid, and later The Guild, had far 
more to its credit then the work of their hands. They 
had enjoyed a strong bond of Christian fellowship. 
This we know, for Miss E. Rosamund Jack, secretary 
for many years, had a way of slipping into her care- 
fully detailed records of the meetings such notations 
as: ‘‘We had a very merry time,’’ ‘‘The tea was de- 
licious,’’ ‘‘We did not want to leave, it was so 
pleasant.’’ ‘‘The women worked faithfully in a 
cheerful and happy atmosphere.’’ Such was the spirit 
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of The Guild: work for others in a setting of Christian 
harmony. 


In 1937 the work of The Guild was extended to 
include sewing and work projects for Overbrook 
Church. 


During World War II The Guild enlarged its 
efforts to include both gifts of money and the work 
of their hands for wartime service and increasing 
amounts of sewing for hospitals. The Presbyterian 
Hospital in Philadelphia and the hospital in Miraj, 
India, were in desperate need of supplies all during 
that trying period, and Overbrook women did their 
utmost to keep the gauze work and hospital garments 
in good supply at these hospitals. 


In March of 1953, the secretary made her last entry 
for The Guild. A new day had come for the women of 
Overbrook Church; they had decided to reorganize 
according to the plan suggested by the denomination 
and form a Women’s Association. 


THe AUXILIARY 


In 1926, shortly after the Church House was com- 
pleted, it was felt that there should be a group organ- 
ized which would have for its special concern the 
supervision of the housekeeping and furnishings of 
the building. Some of the younger women were en- 
couraged to take this responsibility and it was from 
this small, initial group that the Auxiliary was 
formed—an organization which shortly grew to be- 
tween seventy or eighty members. From the begin- 
ning, the Auxiliary was a working organization. 


One of the first projects was the management of 
the Fellowship Dinners which were held two or three 
times a year for the entire congregation. The at- 
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tendance at these dinners was from three to four hun- 
dred. Planning the menu, ordering food, and prepar- 
ing and serving the meal, was no small task. The 
Auxiliary featured the annual family turkey dinner 
held early in December each year in connection with 
the all-day Christmas Bazaar. 


Every fall the women’s activities opened with a 
Birthday Luncheon and each spring the women of the 
Auxiliary held a lawn party and tea on the terrace 
behind the manse. 


A monthly work-day was part of the regular pro- 
gram of the Auxiliary. The group purchased bolts of 
damask from which they made the long table-cloths 
for the church use. The Auxiliary also purchased 
equipment needed for the kitchen including a steam 
table. On one occasion they raised nearly $1,400, a 
voodly share of which was spent for the kitchen sup- 
plies and equipment, material for draperies for the 
Church House, and other furnishings. 


The Auxiliary instituted Mrs. George Emerson 
Barnes’ ‘‘book talks.’’ In 1948 the Spring Luncheons 
were started in connection with the last book talk of 
the season. Fifty people came to the first Spring 
Luncheon; now an average attendance is about two 
hundred. 


In 1949 the Auxiliary furnished a room in the 
Cathcart Home down to every last detail. It continues 
to be maintained by the present Women’s Association. 


Another assignment accepted by the Auxiliary was 
that of caring for the altar flowers and for the Com- 
munion elements. One of the last projects of the Auxil- 
iary was to purchase draperies for the Chapel, as the 
Wistar Morris Room is often called. When the group 
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disbanded at the time the Women’s Association was 
formed, the funds remaining in the treasury were used 
to purchase new cabinets for the kitchen, a sink, and 
a stove. 


Tur WomeEN’s ASSOCIATION 


In the fall of 1950, the Evening Auxiliary, which 
was composed of business women and a few home- 
makers, became interested in the Association Plan of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Organization. They 
wanted to explore the feasibility of having this type 
of organization at Overbrook Church. After much 
thought, the members set up a series of workshops to 
which all the women of the church were invited. The 
purpose was to study the Association Plan. Through 
the winter of 1951 the women continued their careful 
research, listening and talking about the new idea. 
They continued on into the spring, when the women 
finally decided to ask the pastor to assist them in the 
formation of a Women’s Association at Overbrook 
Church. 


All Overbrook women were invited to the panel 
discussion. The discussion meeting was well attended 
and people felt free to discuss the pros and cons of the 
question. Those who had recently transferred from 
churches having the Association Plan spoke highly of 
it; others, fearing the loss of identity of individual or- 
ganizations at Overbrook, questioned this larger type 
of organization. A resumé of the evening’s discussion 
was sent to every woman in the church, together with 
a reply postal card on which a ballot was printed. 
Each person was asked to record her vote. An over- 
whelming majority was in favor of the Association 
Plan. 


Mrs. John V. Calhoun, president of the Women’s 
Council, the over-all organization for the four existing 
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women’s societies, appointed a committee to draft a 
constitution and draw up by-laws. These were pre- 
sented to the Session which approved the plan. Each 
of the four organizations voted separately on the con- 
stitution and by-laws; each registered its independent 
decision to become a part of the new organization. 
Then came the business of merging the treasuries, and 
of electing officers for the new Overbrook Women’s 
Association. The departmental plan was adopted, 
embracing: Fellowship, Program, World Service, and 
Local Church activities. Eleven circles, three of 
which met in the evening, were formed by the simple 
process of drawing names to determine the membership 
of the various circles. 


The purpose of the Overbrook Women’s Associ- 
ation is identical with that of all Presbyterian Wo- 
men’s Organizations: to further the work of the King- 
dom of God by uniting with the women of the Presby- 
terian Church in spiritual fellowship, through a pro- 
gram of education, service, prayer, and benevolence. 
This purpose is carried out in the Association meet- 
ings, held once a month, and consisting of programs 
which are educational, religious and social. At the 
monthly circle meetings the studies are rounded out 
by worship and service projects. 


Important also, is the work of the local church 
itself. At Overbrook, it is carried on with the aid of 
committees which are built into the Association pro- 
gram. Among these are the House Committee and 
Choir Mothers, to give just two examples. Through 
its circles the Association supervises the weekly 
coffee hour which follows the eleven o’clock church 
service. 


The Association gives three thousand dollars 
annually to the Boards of National Missions, Hcumeni- 
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cal Missions, and Christian Education. Hundreds of 
articles are made for Presbyterian hospitals and in- 
stitutions both at home and abroad. Sewing and 
gauze work is carried on during the morning of the 
monthly Association meeting day and at circle meet- 
ings. 


All women in the congregation are invited to be- 
come members of the Overbrook Women’s Association. 
Individual interests, talents, and abilities are used 
by the Association in furthering Christian objectives. 


The Women’s Association is affiliated with the 
Philadelphia Presbyterial Society which is composed 
of the women’s organizations of more than a hundred 
and seventy Presbyterian Churches. It is related to 
the National Council of Presbyterian Women, and 
one or more delegates attend the Quadrennial Meeting 
of Presbyterian Women at Purdue University. 


Overbrook Presbyterian Church women, through 
their large and efficient Association, are able to work 
together for the cause of the Church of Christ. Con- 
secration of minds, spirits, and the work of their 
hands, goes from Overbrook Church into all the world 
through this Association, thus furthering the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 


Tuer Oversrook Mrn’s ASSOCIATION 


On October 26, 1899, a group of seventeen men of 
the congregation met at the manse to effect organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘Men’s Association of the Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church.’’ Mr. Louis Whitney presided 
at this organizational meeting and after discussing the 
routine to be adopted, the following officers were 
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elected: J. Claude Bedford, President; James A. Mc- 
Curdy and A. A. Brown, Vice Presidents; William B. 
Montgomery, Treasurer; and George A. Supplee, 
Secretary. 


The stated purpose was ‘‘to aid in the Religious, 
Philanthropic and Social Work of the church.’’ To 
carry out these purposes, committees were appointed 
for Ushering, To Receive Offerings, To Welcome 
Strangers, Devotional, Printing and Manuals, to name 
afew. Members agreed to nominal dues of one dollar 
per year and ‘‘monthly meetings on the fourth Tues- 
day.’’ 


The attendance seldom exceeded twenty but in the 
young church the potential membership was limited. 
Numbers seemed not to deter them. They worked as 
dedicated men in accordance with the accepted purpose 
of the Association and in keeping with the adopted 
motto, suggested by Dr. Wharton, their first speaker: 
‘‘T must work the work of Him who sent me, while it is 
day, for the night cometh.’’ 


Among their early accomplishments were the pre- 
paring and printing of a church membership manual 
and the furnishing of a library for the Sunday School. 


This group was ever willing and solicitous of 
opportunities to serve the church. Taking special in- 
terest in missions, members contributed generously 
to that cause. Not only the spiritual, but also the 
physical property of the church received their at- 
tention, as evidenced by this record of a meeting held 
November 27, 1900: ‘‘On motion it was decided that the 
next regular meeting, in January, would be a night 
set aside for decorating the church.’’ 


For many years the Men’s Association continued to 
function primarily as church needs and attentions dic- 
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tated, with little time given to social or entertainment 
activities. In the early ‘‘Twenties,’’ for example, the 
members worked as a visiting committee to increase 
the church membership and otherwise give help and 
assistance to the pastor. To encourage and interest 
the boys and younger men, they furnished a recreation 
and meeting room in the church basement. 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES Its Name Aanp ACTIVITIES 


In the ‘‘Thirties’’ the Association seemed to be 
influenced by a somewhat changed attitude as to pro- 
grams for meetings. More emphasis was placed on 
entertainment and fellowship. This motto was added 
to the Association stationery: ‘‘To have friends, a man 
must show himself to be friendly.’’ Men of neighbor- 
ing churches were invited to attend meetings and as 
this idea grew popular and proved rewarding, it was 
deemed wise to change the name by deleting the word 
‘‘Presbyterian’’ and continue to be known merely 
as the Overbrook Men’s Association. The change was 
motivated by a desire to make attendance by men 
of the community with other church affiliation more 
inviting and with no possible feeling, by other churches, 
that this was an attempt at proselyting. The at- 
tendance at meetings rapidly increased to average one 
hundred. Fellowship was the key, and it worked. 
The entire program of meetings was designed on a non- 
denominational basis. This idea was not born in the 
mind of any one member but seemed to be the natural 
outgrowth of an understanding that the Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church offered it’s facilities for the 
improvement and enjoyment of the community, and 
all were welcome. New members were attracted to the 
church through the Association. 
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Men’s Association ProGRAMS 


For years the October meeting was used as what 
might be called ‘‘a kick off’’ for the fall season. Din- 
ner was prepared by the ladies of the church and 
served by the young people. Frequently the capacities 
were overtaxed, as attendance mounted to two hundred 
and more. Some vocal and some instrumental music 
was always a part of the program but the main at- 
traction was a speaker of national, and even inter- 
national, reputation. 


For a while the program was divided into two 
parts. The first part was devoted to interests on the 
lighter side and the last half to the more serious sub- 
jects presented by competent speakers. For instance, 
one meeting was devoted to instruction in wrestling. 
Padded mats were obtained from the Y. M. C. A. and 
two professional wrestlers gave demonstrations on 
the various holds. Several of the members volunteered 
and participated in the demonstrations. At another 
meeting the Valley Forge Military Academy sent a 
croup of cadets to demonstrate special drill maneuvers 
and so forth. No one of the over two hundred men 
present will probably ever forget the meeting at which 
the guest was an expert in Falconry, who brought with 
him two hooded falcons, which engaged in interesting 
demonstrations. After the lighter portions of the eve- 
nings’ programs the members would settle back in 
their chairs and enjoy the speaker of the evening. Dur- 
ing the World War years, many of the speakers 
had actually engaged in combat and/or were engaged 
in various phases of the war effort. Some of the mem- 
bers, returned from combat, were inspiring in their 
recitation of combat experience—an Air Ace, one cap- 
tured in the Battle of the Bulge, another a survivor 
from the torpedoed USS Princeton. 
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The Association grew in influence and appeal to 
the men of the Community. Not only were the regular 
meetings redesigned to attract the men but so were 
the especially arranged Ladies’ Night meetings. The 
large numbers attending these nights for the ladies 
frequently overflowed into adjoining rooms and cor- 
ridors. One such night was planned for just fun and 
all of the talent was drawn from the membership. 


As this new plan of meetings expanded and grew 
in popularity, it became necessary to expand and 
redesign the entire administrative organization. New 
committees were created, such as Attendance, Publi- 
city, Membership, Welcoming, Program, Badge Table, 
and Oscar the Chef. The latter, as might be guessed, 
arranged for the refreshments which were served dur- 
ing the social hour that followed the meetings. 


Speakers were sought from all faiths. Many 
remember the talks given by Judge Vincent A. Carroll, 
a ranking lay member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a neighbor and friend of Overbrook, and by Rabbi W. 
H. Fineshriber who spoke on two occasions before 
large audiences. 


Tur AssociaTION Is DIscoNTINUED 


World War II ended and service men from Over- 
brook, over two hundred in number, returned to home 
and family. Some few immediately resumed their 
interest and activity in the Association, but the ma- 
jority failed to do so. Although the falling off in at- 
tendance was not, at first, ascribed to after-war 
changed interests, the effect was most real and in spite 
of the best efforts of a fine array of loyal and devoted 
officers, the declining interest in Association activities 
continued through the early 50’s. 
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For many of those who entertained fond memories 
of outstanding accomplishments ‘‘of not too many 
years ago,’’ evenings of fun, entertainment, sociability 
and friendship, it was found most difficult to accept the 
inevitable and agree to a suspension of activity of this 
fine Association. 


It was with much reluctance, and with a sincere 
hope that a spark may again be found to rekindle from 
the ashes of the old a bigger and more effective Over- 
brook Men’s Association, that the Session discontinued 
the Association in May, 1957, after fifty-eight years of 
service. 


O living Church, thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy task sublime; 

With bread of life earth’s hungers feed; 
Redeem the evil time 
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MEMorRIAL WINDOW 
the 226 service men and women from Overbrook Presbyterian Church who 
served in the Armed Forces in World War II—Dedicated 1949. 





In Memoriam 


LEST WE FORGET 


The following men of Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church, who gave their lives to God and country 
while in the nation’s service, are gratefully 
remembered: 


Tromas N. AIKEN JOHN FE’. GILKESON 
ErRpMANN Eiuuis Branptr WituiAm EK. JOHNSON 
Henry B. Brices Warp T’. Kane 
Rosert H. Curisty Everett B. Moster 


JOHN CLEMENTS Epwin S. S. NEELY 


Witwu1amM DirtsENn GEORGE W. ScHuULTzZ, JR. 


WiuuamMm B. FuLron Raymonp T. Turn 


Crayton M. Wurre, III. 
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THE SESSION—1958 


Front row, left to right: Harold W. Scott, Delbert B. Gray, Jr., Dr. Alvin 
Duane Smith, the Rev. Guy M. Kinman, Jr., William W. Tomlinson, William H. 
Harman, Jr. 

Second row: Charles U. Shellenberger, Joseph P. Echternach, III, John A. 
Robbins, Henry J. Kaltenthaler, Jr., John L. C. Ulrich. 

Third row: Joseph F. Eshelman, Robert J. Hunter, S. Howard Patterson, 
Hugh Robertson. 


Last row: John P. Holden, John V. Calhoun, George L. Vonder Lindt, 
J. Renwick Hogg, Jr., Clerk of Session. (Not present: Raymond I. Haskell.) 
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THE ELDERS 
OVERBROOK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


NAME DarrEs OF SERVICE 
* William T. Harris 1890-1935 
* John B. Gest 1895-1907 
* Theophilis S. Shoemaker 1900-1936 
“George W. Magee 1900-19438 
* A. G. Butler 1904-1917 
“ Harvey E. Platt 1907-1930 
* Evan G. Chandlee 1908-1920 
* William C. Fleck 1923-1930 
Delbert B. Gray, Jr. 1 ae 
“ J. Renwick Hoge 1923-1941 


x Leroy M. Lewis 
* Alfred Percival Smith 


1920-1930 
1917-1944 


* Walter M. Wood 1921-1941 
William H. Beach 1931-1947 
* William S. Furst 1931-1933 
* William R. Neely 1931-1946 
“DD. Robertson Fiske 1934-1951 
S. Howard Patterson 1934- 
John L. C. Ulrich 1934- 

* J. Burt Van Dyke 1939-1948 
J. Renwick Hogg, Jr. 1941- 
William W. Tomlinson 1942- 

* James T. Gilmore 1942-1955 

* Rudolph H. Durnell 1944-1952 

* William K. Miller 1944-1951 

* John K. Rittenhouse 1945-1952 
Raymond I. Haskell 1946- 
John A. Robbins 1946- 


(* Deceased) 
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The Elders 


NAME 


Charles U. Shellenberger 


Joseph F. Kshelman 
Hugh Robertson 
Harold W. Scott 

Henry J. Kaltenthaler 
Joseph P. Kehternach 
Wilham H. Harman, Jr. 


“ red Geiger 


George Vonder Lindt 
J. V. Calhoun 

John P. Holden 
Robert J. Hunter 


Dates OF SERVICE 
1947- 
1950- 
1950- 
1950- 
1952- 
1953- 
1953- 
1953-1957 
1956- 
1957- 
195T- 
1958- 


THE Boarp or DEAcons—1958 
Front row, left to right: The Rev. Guy M. Kinman, Jr., John DeWitt Beattie, Osborne R. 
Roberts, Chairman, Arthur DeSimone, Dr. Alvin Duane Smith. 
Second row: Theophilus Rowlands, Mrs. Richard F. Heylmun, Mrs. John Porter Scott, 
William B. Reynolds. 
Third row: Malvin B. Wallace, I. Windel Hunter, Mont L. Haible, Secretary, Austin 
Homer. 


Last row: James G. Calhoun, Vice-Chairman, Joseph M. Fox, Jr. 


Not present: Harry K. Butcher, Alfred M. Hoffman, Joel B. Justin, William W. Plank, 
Charles H. Yardley, Treasurer. 
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THE DEACONS 
OVERBROOK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


NAME Dates oF SERVICE 
Irvin R. Barton 1944-1956 
* William B. Brendlinger 1944-1951 
Reuel S. Burr 1944-1956 
* Joseph EKechternach 1944-1944 
“ Cuyler C. Hazlett 1944-1956 
Alfred M. Hoffman 1944- 
Raymond I. Haskell 1944-1945 
Henry J. Kalenthaler 1944-1952 
James W. McIntyre 1944-1956 
* William Murray 1944-1944 
John A. Robbins 1944-1945 
Hugh Robertson 1944-1950 
“ William G. Shaner 1944-1955 
James L. Weatherwax 1944-1950 
W. Dean Stapp 1945-1950 
Joseph Eshelman 1945-1950 
David Bean 1945-1953 
George W. Magee, Jr. 1946-1955 


Joseph Eehternach, Jr. 


Charles H. Yardley 


“Walter Dieroff 


James B. Doak 


“ Robert J. Crawford 


1946-1954 
1950- 

1950-1955 
1950-1955 
1950-1955 


George Vonder Lindt 1952-1956 
Joel B. Justin 1953- 
Osborne Roberts 1953- 
John D. Beattie 1953- 
John J. Herd 1953-1956 


(* Deceased) 
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The Deacons 


NAME 
I. Windel Hunter 
Malvin B. Wallace 
James G. Calhoun 
Joseph M. Fox, Jr. 
William W. Plank 
Mrs. John Porter Scott 
Austin Homer 
William B. Reynolds 
Mont L. Haible 
Arnaud HK. Pausser 
Harry K. Butcher 
Mrs. Richard Heylmun 
Arthur E. DeSimone 
Theophilus Rowlands 


DATES OF SERVICE 
1954- 
1954- 
1955- 
1955- 
1958- 
1955- 
1956- 
1956- 
1956- 
1956-1958 
1956- 
1956- 
1957- 
1958- 





Tue BoarpD oF TRUSTEES—1958 


Seated, left to right: Milton C. Jackson, Hermau D. West, Treasurer, Lester L. Lessig, 
Vice-President, Lester W. Minchin, President, David W. Coates, Secretary, Harold C. 
Seward. 

Second row: Haig H. Pakradooni, Jr., Joseph M. Cook, Boyd T. Barnard, Frederick A. 
Bothe, J. Warren Hundley, W. Dewees Yeager. 

Last row: Sydney V. Young, Seth D. Seltzer, Jr., Walter C. Dambman, Jr., James B. 
Doak, W. Dean Stapp, Jesse R. Wike, James W. McIntyre. 


Not present: Irvin R. Barton, John R. Edwards, John J. Herd, Roger C. Whiteman. 
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THE TRUSTEES 
OVERBROOK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


NaME Dates oF SERVICE 
* Wistar Morris 1890-1891 
* Frank A. Harris 1890-1893. 
* Samuel Croft 1890-1917 
* George W. Barr 1890-1901 
* John B. Gest 1891-1902 
* Rev. Charles Wood 1891-1898 
* William P. Henszey 1891-1906 
* Joseph G. Harrison 1891-1894 
* William T. Harris 1891-1921 
* William J. Wilson 1891-1931 
*T. Layton Register 1893-1897 
* George H. Freedley 1894-1903 
* Charles H. Harding 1897-1900 
* John H. Morice 1898-1908 
* Theophilus S. Shoemaker 1900-1902 
* James A. McCurdy 1902-1922 
* J. Claude Bedford 1902-1906 
* Herman Hessenbruch 1901-1914 
* William P. Gest 1903-1904 
* William S. Furst 1904-1925 
* Harry W. Bremer 1907-1925 
*'Thomas EK. Murphy 1907-1910 
* George W. Magee 1908-1919 
* John Marshall Gest 1909-1924 
* Hdward S. Hyde 1910-1933 
* George H. Supplee 1910-1919 
* Robert Haig 1910-1918 
* Clarence H. Geist 1912-1929 


(* Deceased) 
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The Trustees 


NAME 
* Charles T. Audenreid 
* Samuel P. Rodgers 
* James H. Windrim 
* Henry Delaplaine 
William DeKraft 


* Frederick A. Rakestraw 


George W. Curran 


* William B. Montgomery 


* Charles P. Vaughan 
* C. Henderson Supplee 
* George R. McAbee 

* Frank M. Hardt 
*Hdgar W. Nicholson 
* James A. Longwell 

* Paul A. Davis, 3rd 

* Samuel L. Clark 

* Emlen Craft 


Theodore Campbell, Jr. 


Boyd T. Barnard 
* Fred Geiger 

John V. Calhoun 

Joseph J. Klumpp 
* Charles W. Swing 


* William R. Hughes, Jr. 


* William A. Martin 
Lester W. Minchin 
Herman O. West 
Ross P. Chamberlin 
Milton C. Jackson 
Lester L. Lessig 
Jesse R. Wike 

* Walter W. Hess 
Harold C. Seward 
C. R. C. Custer 
Arthur R. Cannon 


DatTES OF SERVICE 


1912-1914 
1914-1928 
1915-1919 
1917-1934 
1919-1922 
1919-1937 
1919-1942 
1919-1944 
1919-1936 
1922-1934 
1922-1932 
1923-1949 
1925-1951 
1926-1940 
1927-1936 
1933-1952 
1933-1936 
1934-1952 
1935- 

1931-1957 
1935-1957 
1937-1958 
1937-1938 
1938-1956 
1939-1943 
1939- 

1939- 

1941-1952 
1941- 

1942- 

1942- 

1944-1955 
1944- 

1946-1952 
1949-1957 


The Trustees 135 


NAME Dates oF SERVICE 
Frederick A. Bothe 1951- 

* Frank Beemer 1952-1958 
W. Dewees Yeager 1952- 
James Doak 1955- 
Fred Geiger, Jr. 1955-1956 
David W. Coates 1955- 
Irvin R. Barton 1956- 
John J. Herd 1956- 

J. Warren Hundley 1956- 
James W. McIntyre 1956- 
Joseph M. Cook 1957- 
Walter C. Dambman, Jr. 1957- 
John R. Edwards 1957- 
W. Dean Stapp 1957- 
Sidney V. Young 1957- 
Haig H. Pakradooni, Jr. 1958- 
Seth D. Seltzer 1958- 


Roger C. Whiteman 1958- 
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CHRONOLOGY OF BUILDING AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


J—OnrtcinaL CHurcH Butpinas 


1889—Original cornerstone laid October 31 

(Estimated value of building with land: 
$20,000) 

1890—Building dedicated February 13 

1892—-Manse completed 

1892—Electric lights installed in the church 

1893—F inal payment of $10,989 made on Manse, 
January 30 

1899—Committee appointed to secure pipe 
organ (Subscriptions received and organ, 
complete with motor, purchased for 
$2255) 

1900—Special meeting on May 25th to consider 
enlargement of Church 


II—Cuvurcu Enuarcep; New Sunpay ScHoou 
Bumpine 


1902—On January 7th architects were author- 
ized to complete plans for altering the 
church: $11,000 (A new Sunday School 
Building: $8,000 to $11,000) 

1903—Committee authorized to proceed with 
above building, October 12th 

1905—Building committee reported completion 
of building, October 4 (Tower erected and 
Sunday School built—all debts paid. Cost 
of building with changes and equipment: 
$33,000. Ladies contributed carpet and 
other furnishings. Catherine D. Wentz 
gave a memorial window, west transcept 
toward City Line Ave. Building fund re- 
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138 Chronology of Building 


ceived $34,117. <A balance of $888. after 
all debts were paid, was used to install a 
new heating plant at the Manse.) 

1908—The Wentz memorial window replaced 
by the Albert Barnes window (west trans- 
cept) 

1912—January 17th—$950 spent to enlarge the 
organ 

—February 23rd—recommendation unani- 
mously adopted to enlarge the Sunday 
School at estimated $4,410 
—April 17th—Committee authorized re- 

moval of one-half of the carriage sheds 

1913—May—Enlargement of Sunday School 
completion. Total cost $7,265. 

1915—Seating capacity of church floor 373; bal- 
cony 42; Total 415 

1920—On January 20th, Misses Catherine and 
Margaret Brooks offered a memorial win- 
dow in memory of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. A. 
Brooks. Offer accepted by Board of 
Trustees 

1922—Balance of carriage sheds removed, 
March 22nd 


IlI—Crurcu Hovust anp MemoriaL CHANCEL 


1924Building committee authorized to proceed 
with building and new Sunday School, 
May 21st 

1925—Building Committee instructed to ask for 
bids on new Sunday School Building on 
April 26 
Committee authorized to place contract 
with Henry E. Baton for erection of Sun- 
day School Building at cost of $199,000 
on May 13 


Chronology of Building 139 


Three memorial windows from the Wistar 
Morris Home accepted from Mr. Morris 
Wood, on October 30 and installed in the 
west face of the tower 
(Replaced by War Memorial window in 
1948) 
Cost of new Sunday School Building 
complete $247,234 
1934—City widened City Line Avenue; Porte 
1935—City widened Lancaster Avenue 
cochere removed 
1939—Fiftieth Anniversary 
New Organ, new pulpit arrangement, new 
lighting system, new hymnals—all mem- 
orial gifts. Wall behind organ torn out 
and extended to accommodate new organ 
and altar—total cost $43,795 
1939—November 19th, new chancel dedicated 
—December 6th, new organ dedicated 
1946—December 3, special committee decided on 
a stained glass window for a War Mem- 
orial. Contract for window placed with 
Willet Stained Glass Company 
1948—Window installed during Spring and 
Summer. Cost $5,000. Limestone frame- 
work for window and other changes 
$2,500; total cost $7,500 
1953—Lighting of memorial window and tower 
donated by member 
1953—New modern drop lighting for Sanctuary 
given by Mr. Ross Chamberlain, Trustee 
1953—Purchase of adjoining property for park- 
ing lot. Pavement for this completed in 
1954. 
1954—George Emerson Barnes memorial win- 
dow installed 
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